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SURVEY OF THE WORLD 


Passage of the Railroad Rate Bill tn the Senate—A Sea-Level Canal 
Preferred by the Senate Committee—The Pennsylvania Road and the 
Coal Companies— The Demands of the Duma—The French Elections. 


; eae 
The Cure of Graft ..... ’ - « W. j. GHENT - 
Japan and the United States . . J. H. DeFOREST 
The Titan’s Tower .. . ‘ + « PAUL ADAM 
The Olympic Games of 1906 + « WILLIAM N, BATES. 
A Hymn of the Pilgrim Church .« «ALLEN EASTMAN CROSS 
Father Rudolf Meyer... . . 
The Walking Delegate Novelist - + + MRS. L. H. HARRIS 
Executive and Legislative . . - «+ JUDGE F. A. HENRY 
America at the Third Pan-American Conference . . . 
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EDITORIALS: 
The Ratiroad Rate Bill 
The Russian Revolition 
The Dilatoriness of Architects 
Apple Blossoms 
The Uses of Incutpated Wealth 
The Civic Federations Commission 
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Financial, Insurance, Etc. 
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have to these superior remedies. 








ust resulted in the most complete vic- 
ree from alcohol in any form whatever. 
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Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


( Non-Alcoholic ) 
Revised Formula 
Each Fluid Ounce Represents 


Sarsaparilla Root 












Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


Non-Alcoholic ) 
Revised Formula 


Each Fluid Ounce Represents 








| yf eee ol wy Root 
corice eee 
» lh. Ne ae WU CTE sos eect ea ntca tas ddvrsierdenssener” © Grains 
aS Sree eee ena Getetalta Bituctn ... 200s 4 Grains 
Sl a aaa te ies yet a oh Se — Se Ae Mey IE +2, he ae > ae 
Feed ese ewerereresecsesesesesesesesesees Trains 
ae 5 ee J se ad ahead ee hs ee reh ee OMNES”; . 7--.ascndeca acetankteauevacd 4 Grains 
oke at Sit eee aay | vee seve hus Odebc ce erste bevebbeneenived ; — 
re rr eR RBIS rains 
See, es Bark Cltrle Acid ©2000... 02. 2 Grains 
MEN Rew cca rwansnvepewess 03 danas eee ae tieuk hh -6 Grain 
wa oF pee Oe “eye & mi os Glycerine | ‘Equal parts, sufficient to make one fiui 
P ater ounce. 
Ayer’s Malaria and Ague Cure 
Non-Alcoholic) Ayer’s Pills 
Revised Formula 
ia Each Fluid Ounce Represents PE SDs: Each Pill Contains 
NET... s cosvo'ccs ka vodececceesss<, @ Gemma D DeGgin | is. Nsne iste Bis Soenanlebuibeas 
Nh. o's.o vc cect dacvvcebcces tees see 8 Grains SOME =o cecncpicapetsbunthashh bGan es 6 wees tude 
ROR GS BONG bn 'do 0 s'k do 0 04.00.0000 ecouceesed 4 Grains BIOTR 0060 ccc cedscvcssnteqens beens vebewete et 
ee rin. cdkccenbacheskakeeurernece 8 Grains Oil Peppermint 
ME OME. Sveti cnercctccescdasorscocedassecese 12 Grains Oil Spearmint 
Glycerine | Equal paris, sudicient to make one fila | Gapeleum ov cc wesc et) 
Water ounce. 
Every bottle of medicine now leaving our laboratory has the full and complete formula, printed 
in plain English, as.a part of the label. 
J. C. AYER CO., LOWELL, MASS. 





An Audit by our Company is always 
a means of Protection against Faulty 
Bookkeeping. Our Reports are often 
intended, however, for the use of those 
who need accurate Information about the 
Condition or Earnings of a Business which 
_ is for Sale. In connection with these 
Examinations for Financial Purposes, we 
also make Engineering Appraisals, if 
desired, 

Simple and Money-Saving Systems of 
Calculating Costs, and other Bookkeeping 
Economics, are introduced in Business 
Houses of all kinds, 

The services rendered clients are abso- 
lutely confidential 


THE AUDIT COMPANY. 
OF NEW YORK 


43 Cedar Street. 


CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA 
» New York Life Butldiag. Arcade Butiding. 
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The United States Hotel 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Situated on Beach, Kingston and Lincoln 
Streets, only two blocks from the South 
Terminal Station and convenient to the 
shopping district. Reasonable rates, unex-. 
celled table and good, comfortable room:s, 


TARIFF OF RATES: 
American Plan, <= <« $2.50 per day & 
Buropean Pian (roomonly) 1.00 “ Rie. 


JAMES G. HICKEY, 
Manager. 


TILLY HAYNES, 
Proprietor. 





COHOL| 


For a long time we have been firmly determined to produce all our medicines entirely free 
from. alcohol, and thereby forever remove the very last objection that any one could possibly 
These efforts * have 
tory, and hereafter all our medicines will be entirely 
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Important New Macmillan Books 





NEW NOVELS 
PUBLISHED LAST WEEK 


Dr. Andrew Macphail’s 
The Vine of Sibmah = ©#h, $1.50 


A romance of the days of the Restoration period, 
turning on a valiant soldier’s search for the win- 
some woman whom the fortunes of war had 
thrown in his way and withdrawn again. 


OTHER RECENT ISSUES 


Mr. John Luther Long’s “ew nove/ 
The Way of the Gods  vti, $:.50 


“There can be no doubt as to the artistic quality 
of his story. It rings true with the golden ring of 
chivalry and of woman’s Jove, it rings true for all 

ers of romance, wherever they be - . and is 
told with an art worthy of the idea.”’—W. Y. Mail. 


Mr. Owen Wister’s ew novel 
Lady Baltimore 


the Author of “The Virginian.” Cloth, $1.50. 
Charmingly illustrated from original drawings. 


“A triumph of art . . . the best interpreta- 
tie. of the Pepirit of the Old South that ies been 
- a true American novel in subject, 
spirit and atmosphere.’’— look. 
** "Lady Baltimore’ Viceol a short, not Eye 4 as good 
a book as ‘The fan,’ but, its tofait 
Sanat - ag a Man better mes New 


Agnes and Egerton Castle’s vew 
lf Youth But Knew novel 


Cloth, $1.50 


“They should be the most delightful of comrades, 

- thelr writing is so apt, so responsive, so joy- 

saturated with the’ promptings and the 

glainonr of Rigas It is because ‘If Youth But 

— has all these adorable qualities that it is so 
inating.’’—Clereland Leader. 


TO BE READY IN JUNE 


Miss Marie Van Vorst'’s “ew novel 
The Sin of George Warrener 


Cloth, $1.50 


A study of life and manners among people of a 
suburban town, by the author of “Amanda of the 
Mill.” ‘The story is realistic and human, and its 
interesting thente is handled fearlessly. 


Mrs. Mabel Osgood Wright's 
The Garden, You and { Cloth, $1.50 


The new book by the author of “The Garden of a 
Commuter’s Wife” and “People of the Whirl- 
returns to the famous home garden, which 


” 
ames ideas'and wholesome humor enliven 
so charmingly. 
. Winston Churchill’s = sew 


Coniston Mustrated. Cloth, $1.50 novel 


By the author of “Richard Carvel,” “The Crisis,” 
Tek ee illustrated from drawings by Florence 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Cambridge Modern History 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS 
READY THIS WEEK 


The Writings of 


Benjamin Vol. VIL. 


Collected and edited with a Life and Introduction _ 


by Ausert H. Smytu. Special Limited. Edition in 
ten volumes, of which seven are now ready. Sold 
by sets only. Price, $3.00 net, per vol. as issued. 


Mr. W. S. Harwood’s 
The New Earth Cloth, $1.75 net 


Aims to describe interestingly the wonderful prog- 
ress of recent years in all industries having their 
focal point in the earth. With many illustrations. 


Mr. Ernest Ingersoll’s 
The Life of Animals— Mammals 


Illustrated with colored plates, unpublished photo- 
graphs from life, and many original drawings. 
Cloth, $2.00 net; postage 23 cts. 


OTHER RECENT ISSUES 


Professor Simon Newcomb’s 
A Compendium of 
Spherical Astronomy 


ith Its plications to the Determination and 
Reduction oP seca of bons Fixed Stars. 

off Cloth, $3.00 net 

A new volume in the Serie” Enotes Men of Letters. 


Mr. Arthur C. Benson’s 


Walter Pater Cloth, 75 cts. net 
Biographer more comprehending and sympathetic, 
Mr. Pater could not have wished. 


a 


Planned by the late Lorp of ee Edi 
W. Prornero, Litt.D. 


W. Warp, Litt.D., 
STANLEY LEaTHES, M.A. 
To be complete in twelve imperial 8vo volumes. 
Each, cloth, $4.00 net 


Volume IX.—NAPOLEON. /usi Ready. 


Dr. Kaempfer’s 
A History of Japan (1692) 


as translated by J. G. Scueucnzer 
The First Complete 
since its publication in 1727. Three volumes with 
facsimiles of the original plates. Uniform with 
the Reprint of Coryat’s Crudities, in the eral 
style of Hakluyt’s Voyages and chas Hig Pil- 
grimes. Three vols., cloth, 8vo, $9.00 for the set 


John A. Ryan’s 
A Living Wage 


A discussion of both its ethical and economic as- 
pects, and of the basis of industrial, religious and 
moral fact upon which its principle rests. 

I2mo, $1.00 net 


Dr. Forest Ray Moulton’s 
An Introduction to As 


By the author of “An Introduction to Celestial 
echanics.” With tables and over 200 fonem. 
Cloth, 8vo, $1.60 net (postage 14c.) 


eprint of this famous work 
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: EDUCATION 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
Midad your bapins Sept, 19th, 1908. Endowed college-preparatory. 
L we le re) 
Ourtificntes to college. Advanced courses for high-school a- 
ates end others. Art and music. Experienced teachers. tive 





French and German. ea yo i Eaneden. jum, with resident in- 
structor ; tennis, basket-ba shez galt. Steam and 
tricity. Healthful ‘ooation. Mithin 80 of Boston. For Oata- 
logue and views, address 


WHEATON SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 





sefie Saekey Setn, sa Sitkt 


Massachusetts Ave., WaskineTor, 


UNIVERSITY or ILLINOIS 


-The State University 


SUMMER SESSION 


June 18 to enw wy ag, es 1906 | 
Fi More than 1 Tuition for the session 
pb say = mdatalo and full tnfosmation’ on appheation to 
MAS ARKLE OLARK, Director, Urbana, Illinois 








DIVINITY SCHOOL 
HARVARD ‘UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


AN UNDENOMINATIYONAL SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY. 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1906-07 NOW READY 


Wyoming Seminary 





MILWAUKEE - DOWNER COLLEGE 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


For Young Ladies and Girls. College. College Prepara- 
tory School. Music directed by Emil Liebling; Diploma. 
Home Economics: Training Course for Teachers; Diploma. 
Gymnastics : Training Course for Teachers, Art, Elocution. 


MISS ELLEN C. SABIN, President 


HOTELS, TRAVEL, ETC. 








Co-educational. Seven yp) ae preparation, or tal 
branches and bosiness. eg’ 

. L. SPRAGUE, D.D., President, 

KinasTon, Pa, 





NEW JERSEY MILITARY ACADEMY 
ual to the best in all 
oul gave per year. Col roe WIGHT a ne, Puen * tte 
‘Freehold, N. J, 





NEW JERSEY, Blairstown. 
Blair Academy john I. Blair Foundation. 
Fifty-ninth year. Prepares for any American College. New 
Buildings, Gymnasium and Swimmin ‘ool. Campus 50 
2. peate rates. JOHN C. SHARPE, A. M., D. D., 
rincipal. 


ENIGMAS OF 
PSYCHICAL RESEARCH 


BY PROF. JAMES H. HYSLOP, PH D., LL.D., VICE-PRESIDENT 

OF THE SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 
A comprehensive account of the oe gare of Crystal 
Vision, Telepathy, Dream Coincidents, Apparitions, 
Premonitions, Olairvoyance, Mediumistic Phenomena, 
etc., by that eminent group of scientific men composing 
the Council of the Soc ety for Psychical Research. Also 
by the same author, 


SCIENCE+:A FUTURE LIFE 


Based on the pabounding data accumulated by Sir Oliver 
Lodge, Sir William Crooks, Prof. William James, 
aan Hodgson, Prof. ‘Sidgwick, Prof. Newbold, 
F. W. H. Myers, Prof. Hyslop, and others, in their inves- 
tigation of Personal Identity in Psychical Phenomena, 
Each, bound in cloth, $1.50; by mail, $1.62 each. 


HERBERT 8. TURNER & CO.,- - Publishers, Boston, Mass. 























TILES. 





UNION SQ.NORTH ~ 29 E 17% ST. 

















THE WALPOLE INN, Wi7gie: 
OPENS MAY 25th, 1905. 
Circular with photographs on application. OoPLEY AMoRY, Prop 
M. F. HITOoHINGs, ° 


Mrs. 
Idylease Inn NNiwese 


A MODERN HEALTH RESORT 


Let us good, you our DELIGHTFUL IN SPRING 
CEDAR CLIFF INN 


MONROE, ORANGE COUNTY, N. Y. 

An ideal resort among the hills of Orange County; 
only 49 miles from New York; 800 feet elevation; new 
modern house, suites with bath; “Beautifal lake, fishing, 
boating; driving, music, a heat; fine train oe, 
low fares; booklet. W. M HAIGHT, 


THE SEASIDE INN 


SEAL HARBOR (MT. DESERT), ME 


Opens June 1. ‘Ocean, woods, and mountains in close 
proximity. Pure water, perfect drainage, electric lights, 
steam heat, and open fires. Sea air Tmingled with odors 
from woods give health and strength. Comfort of guests 
first consideration. June and Sept. —— — 
desired. Illustrated mcs” 3 a $ : a cation 


“The Forest Glenand Radium Sprig” 


White Mountains of New Hampshire, ewe 


A select family Hotel, catering to those who appreciate 
a cool, restful spot; pure air, pine woods, a good table, 
courteous attention, and The Purest Spring Water on Barth. 


Booklet for the asking. 
“THE FOREST GLEN,” No. Conway; x x 


MAN SION HO 
MONTICELLO, N. ¥.— 
(SULLIVAN COUNTY.) 


Under entirely new management; conveniently , 
an modern improvements; large, airy rooms. Ra’ $1 


to $15 per week. Open all year. 


t WM. E. F. BEHRENS, Prop. 
The Park View, Bethlehem, Ne =. 








Monroe, 














A first-class hotel, all modern improvements; 
the it; terms reasonable. 


wer . 
H. F. HARDY, fe 
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SERN Woe? HALL 

Ozonia.—Restful in the Adirondacks. 

acres mountain, aa lake. Booklet. Mrs. 
M. Heath, Regis Falls, N. Y. 


THE SIPPEWHISSETT 
SOUTH SHORE 
Falmouth, Massachusetts 
New, modern, hotel; ee ee ee 


first-class 
ba: Selectric ligh 
pang oat bowling atty ng owe — cellent ‘ba bathing, pont. 
te easel fs + Tang for 


th Station, Boston. 
- FRANCIS, Manager, The 
, Boston that 


2,000 
Frederic 














WATCH HILL, R. I. 


OCEAN HOUSE 
OPEN EARLY IN JUNE 


For Booklets address 
J. F. CHAMPLIN 


WATCH HILL HOUSE 
OPEN JUNE 20th 
For all desired information address 
HARVEY 8S. DENISON 














Hotel NeKrangan, Isic of Springs, Maine 


Sailing, bathing, tennis ; long distance telephone; good waar 
daily mails: high location, “¥ water, perfect ag 
Address GrorGe C. Wine, Jr., Auburn, Me. 


MONTREAL to LIVERPOO 
ALLAN LINE The St. Lawrence “Route 


SHORTEST, SMOOTHEST, MOST PICTURESQUE 
New Fast Turbine Steimers—No Vibration. 
1 ee — 4 5, TUNISIAN, June 


2. 
Au OLORIAN June 21, Jul, 19, Aug. 
is, “Tohiany, oi Fs 6 ly 26. Sitoon 4 


3533 28, July 
upwards, 27 upwards, 
yi A. ALLAN. “tio State St., Boston. THOS. COOK & 


sox, 261 ‘Broadway, New York. ALLAN & CO., 174 Jack- 
son Boulevard, Chicago, or H. & A. ALLAN, Montreal. 


AVON SPRING SANITARIUM 


Is a delightful place to spend the summer. Excellent 
table, beautiful scenery, fine drives, pleasant, homelike sur- 
roundings, and all the benefits of a modern Sanitarium. 


Our Sulphur baths are particularly beneficial to those 
suffering from Rheumatism, Gout, and Eczema. 


Those broken in health and wishing a quiet spot in 
which to regain their strength will find this an ideal place. 


For Booklet and Terms write to 
DR. W. K. QUACKENBUSH 
Physician in Charge AVON, N. Y. 


ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 
35 uzaere ears’ experionse: late first Assistant Physician in 
“ey . State Hospital; visit before de- 


ciding. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., 


THE SN ee EE ee eee 
180 FULTON STREET, 
CLARENCE W. BOWEN, - - -  publihen. 
A Weekly Magustes. Entered at the New York Post Office 
Second-Class Mail Matter. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, Sgt mr IN ADVANCE 
Qne Year, $2.00 Single Copies, 10 Cents 














Easton, Pa 





THE 


Adirondack Mountains 


Are now about the most central of all 
the great resorts. They have through 
Pullman slengin cars from New 
York, Philade phia, — Buffalo 
and Niagara Falls via th 


A night’s ride takes you from any 
of these places to the center of the 
mountains in time for breakfast next 
morning. 


For a copy of ‘‘The Adirondack Mountains 
and How to Reach Them,’’ which is No. 20 
of the New York Central Lines’ ‘‘Four-Track 
Series,’’ containing a fine map of the Adiron- 
dack Mountains and adjacent territory, with 
useful information in regard to _ hotels, 
camps, lakes, rivers, etc., send a two-cent 
stamp to George H. Daniels, Manager Gen- 
eral Advertising Department, Room 33F, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 


Cc. F. DALY W. J. LYNCH 
Passenger Traffic Mgr. Passenger Traffic Mgr. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 











Miss Mary Bradley, 347 Marlborough 








COUNTRY PROPERTY FOR SALE 


10 LET 





In sightly location, ou Vineyard Sound. Comfort- 
ably furnished house of il rooms and bath. ~_ 
tary plumbing ; excejJent bathing. $500. Addre: 

t., Boston, Mass. 





GREENWICH and BELLE HAVEN REAL ESTATE 


FOR SALE AND.TO RENT 


Furnished and Unfurnished Houses for the season or nd - 
see Aoaenge, Shore Residences, Farms and Building 
on 


THOMAS N. COOKE 


125 Greenwich Avenue GREENWICH, CONN. 
Telephone, 430 Green 


Wilson's Rolling Partitions 


A marvellous convenience and 
the most effective method for 
pty or eg tcomsin Churches 
and School Buildings into small 
rooms, and vice versa; made 
from various kinds of’ wood ; 
sound proof and gir tight ; easily 
operated and lasting. Ma ade also 
with Blackboard surface, Fitted 
to new and o]d buildings. Used 
in over anne 000 Churchesand Public 
Buildi Mention THE IN- 
DEPEND NT for free pamphlet. 


Also Venetian ds and Rolling 
Steel ee 
JAS. G. WILSON MFG. CO. 
5 West 29th Street, New York 
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What You See 
From This Car— 


While whirling through wonderful country of the West, toward 


Noein shte A 


is surely worth the trouble of packing and the price of 
the ticket. 


ofthe Union Pacific— 


Pe 


l - CRA ce 
Tsai, 
Hi 


. Southern Pacific 


daily from Chicago is a first- 
class rolling hotel from end to 
end. Electrically lighted and 
ventilated—all the latest books 
and papers—News of the World 
bulletined twice daily, and in 
extras when warranted. 

For booklets and all intreme- 
tion address 


E. L. LOMAX, Gen. Pass. Agent 
Omaha, Neb. 





VACATION IN THE MOUNTAINS 


“Of Orange, Sullivan, Ulster and Delaware Counties, N.Y. 


on the New York, Ontario & Western Railway. 
If you are seeking a SUMMER HOME for your family 
in a region of absolute 

HEALTH AT MODERATE COST, 

feet above the sea, with pure air, fore water, pure 

mii, A malaria or mosquitos, and within Three Hours’ 

from New York—a cents heartily recommended 

os Say | io cents for postage to the under- 

SS t offices below the SUPERB- 

TLLUSTRATE BOOK, “SUMMER HOMES,” of 

13 poses. It es a list of over 1,000 Hotels, Farms 

ding Houses, with their location, rates of board, 

facil attractions, etc. Vacation Bureau at 425 Broad- 


w. 
TS NEW YORK—141, 
assau street, 19 P 
avenue, 2798 hird 
est, et Fifth avenue. 
“second street ferries. 


425, 1354, 1789 Broadway, 45 
ace, 287 Fourth avenue, 24 
tage <4 West 125¢ 

Franklin and 


Nostrand avenue, 
Office. 


3 390 

On May 26th, 27th, 28th an cursion tickets 
reduced rates will be sold ay 425 Broadway, 1354 
Court street, Brooklyn. 


Maneser, 6 Betver Street 





SUMMER CAMPS 
CAMP POKEGAMA 


A delightful summer outing for boys in Northern 

Minnesota. eo season. Terms modefate. Booklet. 
HIRAM W. 

735 Olive st. 


GAMP OSSIPEE aft 


Open all yoer x4 recreation or tutoring; bungalows, 
tents, assembly halls, stables, all lighted by camp electric 
plant; launch, Pn og clay tennis courts, eutering with- 
out failure three years. Division camp, Temagami 
Lakes, Canada. [Illustrated prosetints, ae references 
~ personnel HENRY B OUN 143 Newbury 
treet, Boston. 


Maine Lake Camp 
Six sleepin ooms, three fireplaces, a 
See ne ead 


Par font, Lug een od boats, ice and wood. 
For sale, $5,000; furnished ; boats; two acres land. 


Address MAINE CAMP, care of Independent, 
130 Putton Street, New York, 

















: Americans in Panama do not 
To Our Friends often have a chance to see all 
in Panama the New York papers, so we 
reproduce for their enjoyment 
a clever cartoon published in the Press May 16th. 
In this connection we must express our gratifi- 
cation at the apparent approval with which: our 
efforts to “tell the truth about Panama” have been 
received, as evidenced by the cordial letters, and, 
still more convene by the number of sub- 
Scriptions received from Americans in Panama. 
Here are two examples: 
Ancon, CanaL Zong, May 8th, 1906. 
In accordance with offer in your magazine of 
March 29th, am ing fifty (50) cents for two (2) 
Sets of six (6) numbers each of THe INDEPENDENT, which 
contain the articles on the ama Canal. The facts, 
opinions and conclusions in your articles come closer to 
those seen and expressed by many of the men who have 
rs ae here some time than anything else yet pub- 
Ish 


SS 
TO DECIDE 


CristospaL, Canat Zone, April 18th, 1906. 

Enclosed find fifty cents for which please se two 
sets of Tue Inperenpent’s Panama Canal articles, one 
to each of the following addresses. THe INDEPENDENT’S 
articles are to the point, in other words they tell the 
truth about the matter. 

Besides those who have taken advantage of the 
above offer, which, by the way, is still open, others 
have sent in subscriptions for a year at $2.00 for 
themselves in order to keep in touch with the 
world by means of THe INDEPENDENT’S weekly 
record of current events and discussions. 

Our object in sending two members of our 
editorial staff to Panama instead of using cor- 
respondents, was to get a personal insight into 
conditions there which would enable, us in the 
future to discuss Isthmian questions intelligently, 
and to represent fairly the interests of the Adaat 
can employees of the Commission. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 











Est. half a century. 
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McCUTCHEON’ 


“THE LINEN STORE” 












LINEN SUITS 


The most popular are made with medium length 
double-breasted coats and pleated skirts, and are priced 
at $20.00, $21.00 and $25.00. 

In Pony Coat Suits, we = both plain and lace- 
trimmed, at $25.00, $27.00, $30.00 and upwards. 

Eton Coat Suits, plain ai trimmed, with pleated 
and circular skirts, $17.50, $18.75, 
$30.00, $36.00 and up. 


NECKWEAR 


Hand-embroidered Stocks, from 75c. to $3.75. 
Plain Stocks from soc. u 

Hand-embroidered_ Belts, isin oe .00 to $3.75. 
Plain Piqué and Linen Belts, from soc. up. 





$20. 00, $24.00. 





Hand-embroidered Waist Patterns, from $3.50 to 
Segoe each 
and-embroidered Robes, from $10.00 to $80.00, 


Mail Orders have our prompt attention. 














SEPARATE SKIRTS 


Made in the newest models, some pleated, some 
ored, and some in the new circular effects. Prices as 
ollows: $ 96. i Gea 

iqu 4.00, 75 an 7-5 
epp, $+. -50, $5.00, $6.75 and "$8.50 
White Linen, $5.25, $7.00, $7.50, $3. ‘50, $9.00, $10.00 


up. 
Tan Linen, $5.00, $5.50, $6.00 and $6.75. 


McCUTCHEON WAISTS 












All in the latest mode and equal to the best cus- 
tom work. 
Medium weight canes, $4.00 and $4.50. 
Linen Lawn, $4.50 and $6.00. 
Madras Waists, $s. 50 ‘2 $4.00. 
Dimity Waists, $3.50. 
Embroidered Waisis, $6.50 up. 
Lace-trimmed Lingerie Waists from $4.50 to $10.00. 
Embroidered Waists from $18.00 to $38.00. 


























14 WEST 23d STREET, 


NEW YORK 











Ladies’ and Gents’ 
SADDLES 


$10.00 and Up 








Write 
or 
Call 
and 
See 
At 





C.M. Moseman @ Bro. 


128 Chambers St., New York 

















REED @ | 
BARTON C2: 


SILVERSMITHS 
and JEWELERS 
Diamonds, Watches, Sterling Sil- 
ver, Cut Glass, Leather Goods, 
Canes, Umbrellas, Art Stationery 
a | 





SILVER 


FOR 
SUMMER HOUSES 


Put the Sterling Silver in the bank 
vault and use & Barton’s 
Silver Plate instead. f 

The R. & B. Plated wares have 
been famous for nearly a century. 
Io all but intrinsic value they equal 
Sterling Silver and cost but a trifle in 
com parison. 


FIFTH AVENUE 
Cor. 32nd Street 
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Survey of the World 


By a vote of 71 to 3 
ee of ~ the Railroad Rate 
ailroad Rate Bill ,. : 

bill was passed in the 
Senate on the 18th inst. The negative 
votes were cast by Messrs. Foraker, Mor- 
gan and Pettus. A grant of rate-making 
.power had been persistently opposed by 
the Senator from Ohio, and the two Sen- 
ators from Alabama held that the bill 
was unconstitutional, partly on _ the 
ground that it violated State rights. Re- 
ports, to the effect that if they were pres- 
ent they would vote in the affirmative, 
were received from all of the fifteen ab- 
sent Senators, three excepted. No word 
came from Mr. Depew, or from Mr. Gor- 
man, who is very ill, or from Mr. Burton, 
who is under sentence on a criminal 
charge. The bill was reported to the 
Senate on February 26, and it had been 
the subject of discussion since March 12. 
It is generally admitted that in no other 
Senate debate of recent years has greater 
ability been displayed. We spoke last 
week of the important amendments adopt- 
ed. Since that statement was made there 
have been very few changes. Pipe lines 
carrying oil on the Isthmus of Panama 
have been excepted from the amendment 
relating to such lines; the number of 
classes of persons to whom passes may 
be given has been increased; and (by a 
vote of 50 to 24) the words “in its judg- 
ment” have been eliminated from the 
clause empowering the Commission to 
fix a just and reasonable maximum rate. 
Messrs. Knox, Spooner, Bailey and 
others argued that these words would 
make the bill unconstitutional. On the 
other hand, Commissioner Prouty had 
urged that they were required to make 
the bill effective, and some Senators held 
that they would compel such a limited 
review by the courts as they desired. It 





was understood, however, that the Presi- 
dent did not regard them as essential. 
Before the final vote, brief speeches were 
made by several who had been prominent 
in the debate. Mr. Rayner predicted 
that before the enactment of the bill the 
President would “again change his mind” 
and withdraw his support from the Alli- 
son amendment. He did not intend to 
charge the President with any selfish o1 
dishonest purpose, but he found it impos- 
sible to follow the changeable processes 
of reasoning through which the Presi- 
dent reached a decision. “His mind,” 
said Mr. Rayner, ‘‘resembles a kaleido- 
scope, which you must shake before its 
reflecting surfaces exhibit beautiful col- 
ors in symmetrical forms. And then, 
when you have got it adjusted and fo- 
cussed, it flies into its original fragments 
and resolves itself into its component 
parts.”. The Allison amendment; in his 
opinion, destroyed the efficiency of the 
entire bill. The President had weakened 
the measure, but if he had persisted in 
his original purpose a few days longer, a 
united Senate would have passed a bill 
responding to the exigencies of the hour. 
Then Mr. Dolliver said that the bill was 
a perfect response to the President’s rec- 
ommendations. The President was com- 
ing out of the fight with every proposi- 
tion he had advocated written in the 
statute book. There were millions who 
would not think less of him for bringing 
his party unitedly to the support of the 
principles for which he had so long con- 
tended. Mr. Teller said that, while the 
President had no right to instruct Sen- 
ators or address requests to them con- 
cerning their votes, the bill would not 
have been passed without his initiative. 
Mr. MeLaurin, asserting that the broad- 
est possible court review was permitted 
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by the Allison amendment, said that if 
the President had united his party he had 
done this by surrendering to the oppo- 
nents of rate legislation. Mr. La Fol- 
lette defended the amendments he had 
offered, saying: “They were voted down 
by my Republican colleagues, who had 
been lined up under the leadership of 
New England Senators to oppose them.” 
The question would not be put at rest, 
he added, until the Commission should 
be empowered to determine the real value 
of the railroad property and to fix rates 
giving only a fair return upon that value. 
Mr. Bailey said the bill was probably the 
best that could be had after the Presi- 
dent receded from his original position. 
If the railroads should fail to obey it, 
some other Congress would pass a law 
with teeth in it. The speech-miking end- 
ed with a brief address by Mr. Tillman. 
He would vote for the bill, he said, as 
the best one he could get. His acknowl- 
edgment of the President’s instrumental- 
ity was heard with much interest: 

“But for the work of Theodore Roosevelt in 
bringing this matter to the attention of the 
country, we would not have had any bill at all. 
It is true that the idea was not his; that it was 
announced in three successive Democratic plat- 
forms; nevertheless, he seized upon it, and 
whatever success may come from it will be 
largely due to him. I cannot congratulate him 
on his victory, for I think we should have had 
a better bill.” 

He would not assert, he continued, that 
the President had surrendered on the eve 
of victory. What the President did was 
done in order that his party in the Senate 
might be united for the bill. He had had 
no personal or selfish motive. It is 
now expected that the Senate amend- 
ments will be accepted by the House. 
This is reported to be the opinion of 
Speaker Cannon and also of Mr. Hep- 
burn, who will be an influential membe 
of the Conference Committee. : 


& 


After the Presi- 
dent’s statement 
(to which we re- 
ferred last week) in response to the as- 
sertions of Mr. Tillman and Mr. Chan- 
dler, the controversy over the con- 
ferences with Mr. Tillman and Mr. 
Bailey was the subject of remarks 
in the Senate by these two Senators 
until the 17th. Mr. Roosevelt said 


Controversy Over the 
Chandler Negotiations 
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in his letter to Mr. Allison that he had 
been asked to see Mr. Chandler as the 
representative of Mr. Tillman, and that 
it was with the understanding that Mr. 
Chandler was such a representative that 
he asked his secretary to make the ap- 
pointment. On the 15th, Mr. Tillman 
commented upon the President’s letter, 
saying that the latter’s explanation was 
“ingenious but not ingenuous.” Mr. 
Chandler, he continued, had declared that 
the President sent for him for the pur- 
pose of getting into communication with 
Mr. Bailey and himself [Tillman], and 
had produced Mr. Loeb’s letter to 
prove it: 

“I now declare most emphatically that to no 
human being have I ever given authority, or 
even expressed a wish, to have any conférence 
with Theodore Roosevelt with regard to the 
bill now under consideration., On the con- 
trary, I have expressed the opinion in more 
than one published interview that he had noth- 
ing to do with it, that it was the business of 
the Senate, and while I did, at his request, en- 
ter into negotiations with the Attorney-Gen- 
eral, it is well known to every Senator on this 
floor what my attitude and feelings have been, 
and it is most remarkable, while the President 
sent for Democrat after Democrat to confer 
with him about this measure, that he should 
undertake under the circumstances to assert 
that I sent an agent to him to begin negotia- 
tions. The statement is absurd on its face.” 
He made the charge that the President 
was “guilty of bad faith.” Mr. Moedy, 
he added, seemed to think that the code 
of honor among gentlemen was not bind- 
ing upon the Executive and his Cabinet. 
On the following day he read a long let- 
ter from Mr. Chandler, in which the lat- 
ter confirmed all his previous statements 
concerning the conferences. The ex- 
Senator said he could not avoid the issue 
raised by the President’s telephonic mes- 
sage, altho he could not “use toward the 
Chief Executive of the nation language 
like his own”: 

“TI did not go to the White House as a repre- 
sentative of Senator Tillman, but solely be- 
cause the President summoned me there by 
the letter from Mr. Loeb, and I waited for him 
to express his object. It was unmistakably 
stated to be communication with Mr. Tillman, 
who had the rate bill in charge, and other 
Democrats of the Senate, for the purpose of 
securing the adoption in the bill of a court 
review clause limiting the inquiry to the ques- 
tion whether the Commission had exceeded its 


authority or had violated the constitutional 
rights of the carrier.” 


He then repeated his former report of 
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the President’s remarks about Senators 
Knox, Foraker and Spooner. The 
President had written that he mentioned 
Mr. Spooner only to express cordial ap- 
proval of his amendment. This was on 
March 31st. Mr. Chandler says that the 
Spooner amendment was not offered in 
the Senate until May 1oth, altho the 
President might possibly have seen it 
forty days earlier. 

“But if the President had on that night told 

me he cordially approved of it, and I had so 
reported to Mr. Tillman, there would have en- 
sued no conferences looking to co-operation ; 
therefore, the President has in mind a con- 
versation at some other time or with some 
other person.” 
On the whole, he concluded, he ought 
to consider himself fortunate. If the 
old imperialist days had been fully 
revived at the White House, Senator 
Lodge, his friend, would have cut 
off his head and taken it to the Presi- 
dent on a charger. Now he had left 
the power of speech, but he should never 
use it again “as a missionary from 
President Roosevelt to the Democratic 
party.” This was the end, so far as the 
main controversy was concerned, but 
Mr. Bailey sharply denounced the Chi- 
cago Tribune and New York Tribune 
and their Washington correspondents for 
publishing a story that the President had 
deserted the Democrats because he had 
learned that Mr. Bailey was suspected of 
treachery by Mr. Tillman. These corre- 
spondents and the man who inspired the 
statement, “however high the office he 
holds,” he called “deliberate and ma- 
licious liars,” adding that it seemed con- 
clusive that “the slander had proceeded 
from the White House.” There was no 
response on the Republican side to any- 
thing said or read by the two Senators. 
It appears that the story complained of 
had been based upon an incorrect report 
as to the contents of a memorandum 
sent to the President by Mr. Chandler, a 
memorandum suggesting nothing what- 
ever to Mr. Bailey’s discredit. 


s&s 


The return of Mr. Car- 
mack from Tennessee 
gave the advocates of 
the sea-level type a majority in the Sen- 
ate committee, and a bill directing that 
a sea-level canal be built, in accordance 


For a Sea-Level 
nal 
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with the plan submitted by a majority of 
the Board of Consulting Engineers, was 
reported last week. Reasons given are 
as follows: that the ideal canal is one at 
the sea level ; that it can be made proba- 
bly with less hazard than one with locks 
and enormous dams on doubtful founda- 
tion; that it would be safer, more con- 
venient, more easily maintained and 
more economically operated; and that 
only a little longer time would be needed 
for construction. A strong argument for 
the sea-level type is found by the ma- 
jority in the object lesson. furnished by 
the San Francisco earthquake. The 
Isthmus, the report says, is not exempt 
from such convulsions of nature, and the 
long and high walls of lock basins, un- 
supported on one side, would be especial- 
ly exposed to injury. Months or years 
might be required for restoring locks 
fractured by a violent movement of the 
earth’s surface. But the only structure 
proposed for a sea-level canal that could 
be injured by an earthquake would be 
the Gamboa dam, which is to rest upon 
solid rock and be buttressed strongly, 
and therefore would probably escape. 
The locks, however, would have less firm 
foundations. Moreover, in time of war, 
they could easily be disabled by high ex- 
plosives. It is also asserted that the locks 
would soon be outgrown, and that the 
use of them, when they are arranged in 
flights of three or two, would be at- 
tended with great danger to the gates as 
well as to large ships. “The wreckage 
that would result from the plunging 
down of a great ocean steamer, and the 
havoc wrought to the canal below, would . 
require years to repair.” While the cost 
of one type would be $250,000,000 and 
that of the other $139,000,000, the higher 
cost of maintaining a lock canal would 
represent the interest upon $40,000,000. 
This, with $10,000,000 for submerged 
land, would increase the cost to about 
$190,000,000, so that the difference 
would be only $60,000,000. To transform 
a lock canal into one at the sea level, 
the report says, would cost $200,000,000. 

Letters from Secretary Taft con- 
cerning the purchase of supplies abroad 
have been sent to Congress by the 
President. Of the bids recently sub- 
mitted for two seagoing dredges, the 
lowest, $654,000, was from William 
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Simons & Co., of Scotland, and the next, 
$724,000, came from the Maryland Steel 
Company. It appears that the bid from 
Scotland will be accepted, unless Con- 
gress shall direct otherwise. More than 
a year ago the Secretary asked Congress 
for instructions as to what he should do 
in such cases, but there has been no re- 
sponse. 
& 

Pursuing its inquiry con- 
cerning the relation of 
certain railroad compan- 
ies to the coal industry, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and its attorneys 
have unearthed much interesting evi- 
dence as to gifts of coal shares to influ- 
ential officers of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company. We have room for only 
a brief summary of the testimony taken 
last week in Philadelphia. It related to 
favoritism in supplying cars to mining 
companies, as well as to the large gifts 
of valuable stock to officers controlling 
the distribution of cars. The inference 


A Railway’s 
Coal Interests 


fairly to be drawn from the statements 
of mine-owners and the admissions of 
the railway company’s officers was that 


there had been unjust discrimination in 
favor of the coal companies from which 
shares of stock had been received or in 
which prominent officers of the railway 
company were otherwise interested. The 
following facts were disclosed, in most 
cases by the admissions of the officers 
themselves while on the witness stand: 
R. L. O’Donnel, general superintendent 
of the Buffalo and Alleghany Valley 
division, received as gifts shares in eight 
coal companies while he had charge of 
the distribution of cars on the Pittsburg 
division. The Jamison Company holds 
200 shares of its stock in trust for him. 
George W. Creighton, general superin- 
tendent between Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burg, while controlling the distribution 
of freight cars, received 1,190 shares 
from several companies. He now owns 
them, and they pay from 12 to 20 per 
cent. Under orders from headquarters 
he made special allotments of cars, one 
favored company receiving for a time on 
such an order 500 cars per day. Michael 
Trump, general superintendent of trans- 
portation, received shares from several 
companies. It appeared from his testi- 
mony that in a time of traffic congestion 
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1,000 cars were sold by the railroad com- 
pany to the Berwind-White Mining 
Company, and 500 to the Keystone Coal 
and Coke Company, of which R. K. Cas- 
satt, the president’s son, is vice-president, 
and in which many of the prominent offi- 
cers of the railway company are inter- 
ested. To George W. Clark, chief car 
clerk, were given 100 shares of Jamison 
stock, with shares in other companies. 
J. B. Alldred, chief clerk of the superin- 
tendent of the Pittsburg division, ad- 
mitted that he had received shares having 
a par value of about $45,000, the annual 
income of which was $8,000. Joseph 
Boyer, chief clerk of the superintendent 
of motive power, has 100 shares of Jami- 
son stock. To Edward Pitcairn, cousin 
of the president’s assistant, and a freight 
trainmaster, were given 200 Jamison 
shares and also shares in other com- 
panies. For 600 Keystone shares, now 
worth $30,000, and yielding 8 per cent., 
he was permitted to pay $500. Mr. 
Jamison testified that he offered 500 
shares, through an agent, to Robert Pit- 
cairn, President Cassatt’s assistant, but 
afterward sent a check for $5,000 to buy 
back the shares, because he was told that 
Mr. Pitcairn preferred the money. The 
Keystone Coal and Coke Company, ac- 
cording to the testimony of its manager, 
is one in which a long list of the rail- 
way’s Officers are interested. Its presi- 
dent is Congressman George W. Huff. 
Vice-President Pugh is one of those who 
hold stock in several companies. It was 
asserted that preferential treatment of 
much value had been given to the Ber- 
wind-White Company at the tidewater 
terminals and elsewhere. President Cas- 
satt is in Europe. First Vice-President 
Green has published a statement saying 
that these disclosures are a surprise to 
the management, that an investigation 
will be made, and that no ownership or 
practices tending to prevent impartiality 
will be tolerated. 


& 


Governor Curry, of 
Samar, has been au- 
thorized by the Commis- 
sion to make a campaign with fourteen 
companies of infantry on his island for 
the absolute subjugation of the outlawed 
Pulajanes. While the regulars scour the 


The Philippine 
Islands 
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island, the army stations will be gar- 
risoned by the scouts and constabulary. 
——All the troops in Luzon, about 3,000 
men, are to take part in extensive field 
movements in the northern provinces, 
with a view to the effect of such a dem- 
onstration upon natives.who sympathize 
with Salvador, the leader of a band of 
ignorant and superstitious fanatics. He 
is said to have 400 active followers, and 
it is estimated that 30,000 natives in four 
provinces (in a population of 1,000,000) 
look with favor upon him and his band. 
While the troops are exhibiting them- 
selves, the outlaws will be attacked by the 
constabulary. Salvador and his men are 
enemies of all organized society rather 
than opponents of American rule. 
Under the law of 1904, requiring that 
coal for the navy be transported only in 
American ships, the cost of shipping coal 
to Manila has increased about 50 per 
cent., the additional expense thus far 
having been about $400,000. Secretary 
Bonaparte recommends that the law be 
’ repealed. 


J 


It has been decided by the Su- 
preme Court that United States 
Senator Joseph R. Burton, of 
Kansas, must suffer the punishment im- 
posed by the sentence of the Circuit 
Court in Missouri, which is imprison- 
ment for nine months in jail, a fine of 
$2,500, and the loss of his right to hold 
office under the Government. Justices 
Brewer, White and Peckham dissented. 
Sixty days were granted in which to pre- 
pare a petition for a re-hearing. This 
will take: the case over to October. If 
the Senator does not resign, it is ex- 
pected that the Senate in December next 
will declare his seat vacant. Senator 
Bulkeley, of Connecticut, president of the 
Aetna Life Insurance Company, said to 
the House Committee on the Judiciary, 
last week, that the Armstrong investiga- 
tion and the legislation due to it would 
not better conditions in the great life in- 
surance companies, but would have a 
contrary effect. The irregularities dis- 
closed, he asserted, had been caused 
wholly by the jealousy of financiers striv- 
ing to obtain control. As a result of the 
investigation, the great companies would 
go into the hands of one man. He ad- 
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mitted that in 1896 he had given $5,000 
from his company’s treasury to the Re- 
publican campaign fund, saying that he 
would have been justified in making the 
contribution $20,000. Ex-Governor 
Robert L. Taylor, of Tennessee, has de- 
feated Senator Carmack at the primaries 
in a contest for the seat which the latter 
now holds. It is reported in Salt Lake 
City that the Mormon Church will with- 
draw from business enterprises, and has 
made a beginning by selling its traction 
and lighting company to a corporation 
capitalized at $25,000,000. Addi- 
tional land fraud indictments were an- 
nounced in Portland, Ore., last week. 
Sixteen men are accused, and a. ma- 
jority of them are prominent residents of 
Los Angeles, Cal., among these being the 
president and cashier of a bank and two 
physicians. 
Js 


The second election of 
members of, the Chamber 
of Deputies took place on 
Sunday, May 2oth, to decide the 155 
cases in which no candidate received a 
majority of the votes cast in the election 
of two weeks ago. This second elec- 
tion confirms the result of the first, 
and proves that the anti-clerical pol- 
icy of the present Government has the 
general endorsement of the people, for 
140 supporters of the Government were 
elected to 15 of the Opposition. The 
Sarrién Ministry will have some 57 more 
votes added to its majority by the elec- 
tions. The Chamber of Deputies may 
be regarded as divided by a vote of 407 
Ministerialists to 179 Opposition on any 
important issue. The position of the 
Government, however, is not as decis- 
ively strengthened as these figures would 
indicate, for the chief increase has been 
made by the Socialists, who will natu- 
rally take a more independent attitude in 
the Chamber, and will refuse to join with 
the other radicals in support of the Min- 
istry on certain issues. The United 
Socialist party increased its strength by 
about one-third, which will give it a total 
popular vote of about 1,000,000 in 
France. Minister of the Interior Clem- 
enceau, who is the real leader of the 
Government, will doubtless have some 
difficulty in keeping all factions to the 


The French 
Elections 
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support of his policy, which is “neither 
Clericalism nor Collectivism.” The 
French Nationalists, especially the fol- 
lowers of the late General Boulanger, 
met with defeat at the polls. Conspic- 
uons among them aré Paul Dérouléde, 
founder of the League of Patriots, re- 
cently returned from exile in Spain: 
Colonel Marchand, once “the hero of 
Fashoda,” and Major Briant, son-in-law 
of General Boulanger. Maitre Labori, 
the lawyer who defended Dreyfus and 
Zola, was elected. The strikes still con- 
tinue in many parts of France, the most 
serious one being in the automobile 
works, which are matiy months behind 
their orders, on account of the great de- 
mand for machines. French employers 
are beginning to organize to oppose the 
organized working men. All the manu- 
facturers of machines and tools have 
formed an association, with a paid-up 
defense fund of $1,200,000, and are 
pledged not to accept an eight or nine 
hour day, and fot to permit the inter- 
ference of unions with the management 
of their works. 


wt 


. The Cabinet of Baron 
PE mat a> Sonnino, which has 

“S698 only been in power 
since February 8th, has resigned on ac- 
count of being défeated by a vote of 27 
on a minor qttéstion of procedure in 
relation to thé nationalization of the 
railroads. Thé cabinet has never mani- 
fested much strength, and has not suc- 
ceeded in getting thru any measure ex- 
cept one for the relief of the poverty- 
stricken provinces of the south of Italy. 
Its defeat is due to a variety of causes. 
Admiral Mirabello, who, however, was 
taken over from the former Ministry, 


was ttider fire on account of the scan- | 


dals in naval contracts unearthed by a 
parliamentary commission. In a strike 
of the employees in the textile and auto- 
mobile factories of Turin, the police in 
defending the shops against an attack of 
many thousand strikers fired into the 
mob. The strike was settled on the fol- 
lowing day, but the labor leaders were 
infuriated by the action of the authori- 
ties in ordering the use of arms, and or- 
dered a general strike all over Italy as 
a protest. In the Turin affair only five 
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of the strikers had been wounded by the 
firing, while twenty-six soldiers and 
police had been previously injured by 
the stones of the mob. The general 
strike was called off after a day of dem- 
onstrations in the cities. The Socialist 
members introduced into the Chamber ‘of 
Deputies a bill to prohibit the use of fire- 
arms by. the police in suppressing street 
riots, and when the Chamber refused to 
consider it they resigned in a body. In 
consequence of these embarrassments the 
Ministry decided to retire without a 
struggle. The leader of the Opposition, 
Signor Giovanni Giolitti, former Pre- 
mier, will be asked to form a new Cab- 
inet. 
Js 

The parallel so often 
noted between the Duma 
and the French States 
General at the beginning of the French 
Revolution continues to be very striking. 
Emperor Nicholas II is pursuing the 
same policy as King Louis XVI in in- 
terposing between himself and the de- 
mands of the people the futile conven- 
tionalities of court etiquet and with the 
same result—that the demands of the 
people are becoming more definitely 
formulated and their representatives are 
coming to realize their essential unity 
and to recognize their real power.. So 
far the attitude of the Duma is one which 
might serve as an example to many older 
Parliamentary bodies. It has kept its 
extremists of both wings in harmony 
with the majority and has refused to be 
turned aside from its main purpose by 
the petty provocative acts of the court 
party. The Reply to the Address from 
the Throne is a clear, consistent, tho 
very radical, program of political re- 
form. It was not finally voted upon un- 
til two o’clock in the morning of Friday, 
May 18th. The long debate was caused 
not by any important opposition or disa- 
greement as to its revisions, but because 
almost every member of the Duma 
wished to put himself upon record by a 
declaration of his principles. Speeches 
were limited to. five minutes each, and 
the peasant members of the Duma in- 
sisted upon holding the body in session 
almost continuously, fearing lest the 


The Demands 
of the Duma 


‘Duma might be dissolved before its de- 


mands were stated. In the reply to the 
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Emperor the question of the demand for 
full political amnesty was made fore- 
most and most emphatic as the 
first pledge of mutual understanding and 
agreement between the Czar and the peo- 
ple. The Duma insisted that no reform 
of social conditions was possible unless 
there was a precise law assuring the in- 
violability of persons, liberty, conscience, 
speech, the press, association, meetings 
and strikers. The equality of all citizens 
before the law must be established, all 
questions of national and religious privi- 
leges must be abolished, and the country 
freed from administrative tutelage. The 
death penalty must be abolished, the 
ministers must be made responsible to 
the people in order to prevent the name 
of the Czar being used to cover adminis- 
trative acts of violence. The Duma will 
at Once proceed to the examination of the 
needs of the peasantry, and its satisfac- 
tion by the appropriation to them of the 
Crown domain and monastic lands, and 
the compulsory expropriation of the land 
belonging to the nobility and the Church. 
The other demands incorporated in the 
Reply are that no new taxes shall be 
levied without the consent of Parliament, 
and that appropriation bills passed by 
the Duma shall not be altered by the 
Council of the Empire, and that the 
Duma shall have control of all loans. 
The chief amendment made to the Reply 
on the floor of the House was that pro- 
viding for the extension of political 
tights to women, the peasants insisting 
upon a direct and universal suffrage. 
Several strong speeches were made in 
favor of the complete termination of the 
subjection of women. The address was 
adopted by an unanimous vote; Count 
Hayden stated that he and his friends 
of the Right, altho approving of the ad- 
dress in general, were unable to vote 
for certain details, and would with- 
draw in order that no opposing voice 
might be heard. He left the hall 
followed by seven members. In the 
Council of the Empire a Reply to the 
speech from the throne was of a neutral 
and commonplace character. The only 
address of significance was that of Count 
Witte, who spoke in opposition to a gen- 
eral amnesty, on the ground that it would 
encourage another reyolution, The all- 
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pervading hatred which had brought 
troubles on Russia was im no wise con- 
nected with the oppression and misrule, 
but was due to purely économic causes. 
He would grant amnesty only to those 
who had been carried away by the ex- 
citement of the moment. Excesses had 
been committed in the excitement by both 
people under the authorities. If the rev- 
olutionists were released the country 
would be plunged igge the horrors of an- 
other revolution, which would ruin Rus- 
sia and make - whole civilized world 
stand aghast. When the President of 
the Duma went to the Peterhof Palace 
to arrange for the reception of himself 
and the delegation from the Duma bear- 
ing the Reply to the Emperor, he was met 
with a refusal. It was stated that the dele- 
gation from the Duma would not be re- 
ceived in person by the Emperor, but the 
address would have to be transmitted 
thru Baron Fredericks, Minister of the 
Imperial Household. This was regarded 
as an affront to the Duma, and doubtless 
was intended as such, but in the caucus 
of the Constitutional Democrats the 
cooler heads among the leaders succeed- 
ed in convincing the members that it 
would be very unwise to take direct issue 
upon this point and break with the Czar 
upon a question of etiquet. It was ex- 
plained by Prof. Maxim Kovalevsky, of 
Kharkoff, that in both Great Britain and 
Germany the Address was transmitted 
thru the officers of the Court, altho in 
early days in England it had been cus- 
tomary for Parliament to proceed to the 
palace in a body to present their Address 
to the Throne. The Duma accordingly 
proceeded to the discussion of the Agra- 
rian Bill, which provides for the partial 
expropriation of land at a fair price from 
certain private properties, which with 
the State, Crown, monastic and eccle- 
siastical lands will be formed into a State 
reservation, from which the peasants will 
be able to obtain allotments on long leases 
under the supervision of local commit- 
tees. It was hoped that the Czar would 
on his birthday, May 19, issue a procla- 
mation of amnesty liberating at least 
part of the 70,000 persons now impris- 
oned for political crimes and violence, 
but the occasion passed without any man- 
ifestation of Imperial clemency, an omis- 
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sion which has greatly increased the feel- 
ing against the Emperor. 


& 


Chinese The action of the leaders of 
a in” the “China for the Chinese 
movement. in placing the 

customs service under native control has 
been-met by the opposition of all the for- 
eign Powers. Thé'service has ever since 
1863 been under the direct management 
of Sir Robert Hart, an Irishman, who 
was made Director General of the cus- 
toms in that year in order to insure: the 
proper collection of the duties which were 
pledged for the payment of the foreign 
loans. His administration of this diffi- 
cult position has been extraordinarily 
successful. He suppressed the Chinese 
and Malay pirates, erected lighthouses 
along the coast, and established a postal 
service. On account of his long service 


and his justice, fearlessness and honesty, 
he became the one man universally trust- 
ed by foreigners and Chinese alike. 


An 
imperial edict published May gth places 
the customs service, including Chinese 
and foreigners, under the control of two 
Chinese who are conspicuous in the anti- 
foreign movement, Tieh-ling, president 
of the Board of Revenue, and Tang 
Shao-yi, the Yale graduate, who recently 
negotiated the Tibetan treaty with Eng- 
land. The object is to secure more rev- 
enue for the great northern army, which 
Yuan Shih-kai, Viceroy of Pechili, is de- 
veloping. It is not expes that Sir 
Robert Hart will be immediately super- 
seded, but it is feared that the interests 
of foreign bondholders will be endan- 
gered if the customs pass into native 
management. The representatives of all 
the foreign Powers at Pekin are reported 
to have joined in a protest against the 
change, but the attitude of Germany is 
causing some uneasiness in England, 
since the Kaiser is known to have been 
giving encouragement to the Chinese na- 
tional aspiration by advising them to cre- 
ate a strong army and throw off all de- 
pendence upon Japan. Under the cir- 
cumstances it is doubtless significant that 
the British Foreign Office takes occasion 
to deny the rumor that Great Britain in- 
tends to evacuate the port of Wei-hai- 
Wei, which was leased to her during the 
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Russian occupation of Port Arthur. It 
is explained that this has become impos- 
sible since the Russo-Japanese war, for 
Japan has expressed a desire that her 
ally should hold that port in her inter- 
ests. Wu Ting-fang, ex-Chinese Minis- 
ter at Washington, has petitioned the 
Throne in favor of several reforms. He 
asks for the introduction of trial by jury, 
of permission for native lawyers to prac- 
tice before the courts, and for the execu- 
tion of criminals by electricity instead of 
decapitation. Wu is reported to have be- 
come a vegetarian and a teetotaler under 
the influence of Mrs. Henderson, of 
Washington, who recently poured all her 
store of wines and liquors into the gut- 
ter. 

al ; 

The number of doc- 
tor promotions in 
Germany is singular- 
ly out of proportion to the attendance, as 
is seen by the following report for the 
past academic year: Berlin, 227 (7,503) ; 
Bonn, 118 (2,294); Breslau, 114 
(1,770) ; Erlangen, 170 (982) ; Freiburg, 
138 (1,331) ; Giessen, 119 (1,071) ; Goet- 
tingen, 145 (1,370); Greifswald, 138 
(687); Halle, 119 (1,753); Heidel- 
berg, 172 (1,359); Jena, 123 (826); 
Kiel, 170 (758); Koenigsberg, 72 
(925); Leipzig, 545 (3,372); Mar- 
burg, 100 (1,154); Munich, 289 
(4,609) ; Miinster, 28 (1,204) ; Rostock, 
305 (519); Strassburg, 102 (1,333); 
Tubingen, 107 (1,387); Wirzburg, 150 
(1,283). In general it is evident that the 
Prussian universities are most inclined to 
make haste slowly in bestowing the doc- 
torate, the only exception being Greifs- 
wald, which is under a cloud in other re- 
spects, too, in matters of strict discipline. 
Some of the faculties are exceedingly 
slow with their degrees. Altho Berlin 
had 2,565 law students, it honored only 
four with degrees. The theological doc- 
torates of all the universities together do 
not amount to twenty in a year. The 
most liberal and reckless in degrees is 
the smallest university in the Empire, 
that of Rostock, which proportionally 
gave this degree 1,247 times as often as 
Berlin. Naturally the quality of a Ros- 
tock doctorate in public estimation is any 
thing but the highest, 
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The Cure of Graft 


BY W. J. GHENT 


AvutHor oF “Our BeEnevotent Fevupatism,” 


existing régime are stoutly pro- 
testing against further mention 
of graft. There has been too much 
of this talk, they say; it destroys con- 
fidence in our institutions, faith in 
our commercial and political leaders, 
and it shakes the foundations of the 
Republic. Moreover, they assert, there is 
not so much graft at large as the exposers 
allege. What there is, they say, is only 
sporadic and incidental; and, besides, it 
will cure itself, or be cured by a growth 
in individual morality, or perhaps by an 
awakened “social conscience.” Anyhow, 
let us talk less about it, and go our way 
in peace, firm in our faith that all things 
are working out for the best. The man 
with the muck-rake must go. 
This silly optimism—when it is opti- 
mism, and not the deliberate attempt of 


T= thick-and-thin defenders of the 


subservient retainers to throw the public 
from the scent of evil—is but a reasoned 


form of the instinct of the ostrich. By 
blinding our eyes to what is going on 
around us we expect immunity from 
- harm. But no such immunity will come 
by reason of recourse to any such method. 
Graft continues, ever increasing in extent 
and in the variety of its manifestations, 
and becoming ever more subtle. When 
restrained in one place, it breaks out in 
many other places; when abolished in its 
grosser or more obvious forms, it appears 
immediately in a thousand more ingeni- 
ous forms. Its incentive lies in our mode 
of producing and distributing commodi- 
ties; and while that endures, graft will 
endure. Ceasing to speak of it will only 
accelerate its growth. The motive, con- 
scious or sub-conscious, of most of the 
champions of silence is their apprehension 
regarding the stability of the régime. In 
so far as they are conscious ot their mo- 
tives, they want graft-talk to cease be- 
cause they want the present order to re- 
main. 

There are two main kinds of graft— 
public and private. The former is merely 
an outgrowth of the latter, and need not 


belt.’ 


“Mass anv Ctass.” 


here be considered. Private graft is the 
gain made by misrepresenting, extorting, 
cheating or swindling in the ordinary 
processes of industry and commerce. It 
differs from public ,graft in being apart 
from the public service, municipal, State 
or Federal. It is not all of it illegal, since 
the law, traveling with a leaden heel, can- 
not keep up with the increasing craftiness 
of men compelled to compete with one an- 
other for the means of life. And it can- 
not always be defined, or known for just 
what it is, since men’s judgments about it 
differ in accord with their material inter- 
ests. What is graft to the victim, or even 
to the onlooker, is usually “legitimate 
business” to the beneficiary. 

The ramifications of graft extend vir- 
tually thruout all business. As Prof. 
Lester F. Ward writes in his “Pure Soci- 
ology” : 

“Deception may almost be called the founda- 
tion of business. . There is a sort of 
code that fixes the limit beyond which this 
form of deception must not be carried, and 
those who exceed that limit are looked upon 
somewhat as is a pugilist who ‘hits below the 
But within those limits everyone ex- 
pects every other to suggest the false and sup- 
press the true.” 

This graft reveals itself in the “doc- 
toring” and adulterating of food, drink 
and medicine; in the sophistication of 
virtually all other classes of commodities 
for personal and household use, and in 
the various manipulations of insurance, 
banking, promoting and financing enter- 
prises. Even literature and the other arts 
are not free from it. They take on, de- 
spite themselves, an impress from the 
prevailing code, and thus reveal some of 
the more salient phases of graft. 

The extent of graft in the making and 
selling of commodities would seem to be 
determined only by “what the traffic will 
bear.” Where debasement or substitu- 
tion is profitable there debasement or sub- 
stitution is found. There are certain 
commodities which obviously cannot be 
substituted. No Loeb has yet succeeded 
in making an artificial sirloin steak. 
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Fresh fruit is also so far immune from 
substitution. Cheap and small oranges 
may possibly be transformed into blood 
oranges by injections of anilin, and Cali- 
fornia prunes may be expanded into 
“French” prunes by a treatment of glyvc- 
erine; but no Burbank has yet created 
a “synthetic” prune or orange. That the 
meats and fruits of the market remain 
real meats and fruits, while ground pep- 
per resolves itself into cocoanut shells, 
and much raspberry jam into anilin. 
glucose and timothy seed, is due to the 
fact that in the one case substitution is 
easy, while in the other case it is so far 
impossible. 

It is in the cheaper grades of goods 
that the commodity graft finds its work- 
ing field. Under the competitive system 
of industry goods are made primarily for 
sale, not for use; and the main concern 
of the manufacturer and dealer must lie 
in the potentialities of selling. The great- 
er temptation would naturally lie in de- 
basing the dearer commodities—if only 
such commodities could be sold. But 
those who buy the dearer commodities 


have obviously the means to make effect- 
ive their demand for good qualities, and 


they will not take the poorer. It is not 
in the expensive cloths that shoddy is 
found, nor are the expensive fruit- 
spreads the ones that are made of glu- 
cose and anilin. It is thus upon the 
working class that the burden of de- 
based commodities mainly falls. The 
working class produces the standard 
commodities; but it cannot buy theni 
back. It must take the debased com- 
modities, which are sold within the price 
it can pay. 

Let us see what are some of the decep- 
tions and debasements in the important 
matter of food, and their relation to the 
total food supply of the average working- 
class family. All such deceptions are not 
harmful to health; but they are all 
swindles, whether harmful or not. There 
may be a valid argument for “synthetic” 
food and drink—for eggs made of chem- 
ical albumen and for wine that never saw 
a vineyard; and the man of the future 
may come to find a ten-days’ ration in a 
vial from a laboratory. But no one can 
rightly plead that the manufacturer and 
dealer have the right to exact profit from 
the consumer for a delusive commodity. 
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The consumér must know what he is get- 
ting, and society must guarantee him this 
right. If, as Dr. H. W. Wiley has sug- 
gested, he wants to eat salicylic acid or 
pulverized rock, let him; but it is the 
duty of society to see that he does not 
get salicylic acid or pulverized rock when 
he pays for tomato catsup or baking 
powder. 

The United States Bureau of Labor in 
1904 analyzed the household budgets of 
2,567 working class families. They are 
not typical budgets, it must be said, but 
exceptional ones, since these families, 
averaging 5.31 persons each, had an 
average yearly income of $827.19. The 
average working-class family in America 
has nothing like this income. Fifty-one 
per cent. of the unskilled shoe-workers 
of the nation receive less than $300 year- 
ly. The general run of textile operatives 
receive but little more. The Pennsyl- 
vania bituminous coal miners receive but 
$418.15, and the anthracite miners 
$684.78 (1904). The 1,300,000 railway 
workers, including all the salaried offi- 
cials, average but $631 (1903-4), while 
the highly paid steel workers receive but 
$710 (1905). The normal working-class 
family, even allowing two bread-winners 
to each, will probably not average more 
than $600 a year. The figures are of the 
utmost importance in considering the re- 
lation of household budgets to deceptive 
and debased foods; for the iower the in- 
come the more the family is rendered the 
prey of adulterations—the more it is 
forced to renounce the solid and nu- 
tritious foods wherein adulteration is 
least, and the more it is forced to have 
recourse to the less nutritious foods, in- 
cluding stimulants, condiments and the 
like, wherein adulteration is greatest. 

Meat, salt and fresh, furnishes 28.45 
per cent. of the value of the food con- 
sumed by these families. This is a high 
percentage, the actual one for all work- 
ing-class families being more likely in the 
neighborhood of 20 or 23. Meat, as has 
been said, is not yet subject to substitu- 
tion. But it is, in no slight degree, sub- 
ject to debasement. If the reports of the 
special correspondent of the London 
Lancet, of Mr. Upton Sinclair, of the 
special agent of Doubleday, Page & Co., 
and of many other investigators are to be 
believed—and most persons will continue 
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to credit them until something is given 
in refutation more substantial than the 
wild and windy utterances of the average 
defender of the Beef Trust—the meat 
slaughtered in Chicago does not, by a 
large margin, meet the standard require- 
ments. These requirements, formulated 
by the United States Food Standard 
Commission and the Executive Commit- 
tee of the National Association of Pure 
Food Commissions, declare that standard 
meats should be the “sound, dressed and 
properly prepared edible parts of animals 
in good health at the time of slaughter.” 
The meat furnished from Packingtown is 
not invariably, perhaps not usually, 
“properly prepared,” and it is not always 
the “edible parts of animals in good 
health at the time of slaughter.” It is, 
moreover, subject to further debasement 
until it finally gets to the consumer. The 
Food Commissioners have been usually 
too busy with other commodities to 
bother much about meat. But one of 
them, Prof. E. F. Ladd, of North Da- 
kota, has investigated the retail shops of 
his State, and gives the following inter- 
esting testimony : 

“More than go per cent. of the local meat 
markets in the State were using chemical pre- 
- servatives, and in nearly every butcher shop 
could be found a bottle of Freezem, Preserva- 
line or Iceine, as well as Bull Meat Flour. 
The amount of borax or boracic acid employed 
in these meats varried to a considerable extent, 
and expressed in terms of boracic acid in 
sausages and Hamburger steak would probabl 
range from 20 grains to 45 grains per pound, 
while the medical dose is from 5 to 9 grains 
per day. The use of these chemicals is not 
confined to the local butchers; scarcely a ham 
could be found that did not contain borax.” 

In smoked and dried meats debasement 
is largely a matter of the use of harmful 
preservatives. But in canned meats the 
deception is carried to the extreme of 
outright substitution. Says Prof. Ladd: 

“In the dried beef, in the smoked meats, in 
the canned bacon, in the canned chipped beef, 
boracic acid or borates is a common ingredient. 
. . « One might suppose that the meats of- 
fered for sale in the 
pure and true to name, but while potted 
chicken and potted turkey are common - 
ucts, I have never yet found a can in the ¢ 
which really contained, in determinable quan- 
tity, either chicken or turkey.” 

Lard, which claims 2.86 per cent. of 
the value of the food budget, may also be 
mentioned here, by reason of its sup- 


tate would be, generally, - 
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posed kinship to meat. It is very gen- 
erally adulterated. Forty-nine per cent. 
of the samples reported examined in the 
Connecticut report for 1903 were “gross- 
ly adulterated” with cottonseed oil. There 
is also a thing; called “compound lard”— 
tho it is not likely that the qualifying 
word is generally revealed by the dealer 
to-the average consumer—which is made 
almost wholly of cottonseed oil, tho oc- 
casionally paraffin shares its company. 
“Real lard,” says the report, “is a minor 
constituent.” 

Milk, butter and cheese form the sec- 
ond highest number in the food budget, 
16.12 per cent. of the total. The adul- 
terations and debasements in this cate- 
gory are both so extensive and so in- 
tensive that space cannot be given for 
enumerating them. In spite of laws for 
the inspection of milk in most of. the 
States, its “dosing” with formaldehyde 
and its adulteration are general. The 
cheaper grades of condensed milk 
are almost all frauds. Cheese 
is rarely the thing it pretends to be. 
Plenty of “imported” cheese is made in 
this State, and plenty of “full cream” 
cheese has been, in its liquid state, care- 
fully divested of its creamy cover before 
undergoing transformation. Moreover 
there is in the market, according to Dr. 
Lederle, “cheese made of lard, cotton- 
seed oil and metallic salts,” tho in what 
quantities we are not told. Oleomargar- 
ine is still sold for butter, and a thing 
known as “renovated butter,” temporari- 
ly transformed, according to Commis- 
sioner Blackburn, of Ohio, from “unsala- 
ble butter in various degrees of putrefac- 
tion,” is sold in large quantities. But a 
new process of “faking” butter, which is 
no more than the solidifying of skimmed 
milk, threatens an overfiow of the mark- 
ets, particularly in Canada, where it is 
now being unloaded. 

Vegetables count for 9.72 per cent. 
of the food budget. In their native form 
they are, of course, impossible to sub- 
stitute. The canned goods, however, are 
very generally “freshened” or colored 
with chemical salts and preserved with 
boracic or salicylic acid. Peas, string 
beans, asparagus, corn and tomatoes are 
all subject to this manipulation. 

Sugar and molasses count for 5.34 per 
cent. Crystallized sugar is generally pure, 
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but pulverized sugar is very liberally 
‘ adulterated; and most, if not all, of the 
popular brands of maple sugar and syrup 
are. substitutions. Molasses and fancy 
syrups are chiefly glucose. 

Eggs count for 5.14 and poultry for 
2.90 per cent. Despite the apparent dif- 
culty of fabricating eggs, the thing is 
said to have been done with a fair degree 
of success, tho it is believed the business 
has declined. As for real eggs, the de- 
ception to the consumer is largely one of 
pretense as to comparative freshness. 
There are three or four categories of 
eggs in the markets, such as “strictly 
fresh, country-laid eggs,” “strictly fresh 
eggs,’ “fresh eggs” and just “eggs.” 
But they all come to the city consumer, 
as a rule, from the same kind of cold- 
storage warehouses, and bear dates rang- 
ing from three months to twelve months, 
or even longer. Whether they are any 
the better or the worse for their pro- 
longed hibernation is a matter not yet 
fully determined. Eggs, however, are 
sold in other forms than encased in 
shells. “Bottled egg” is one of these, 
and “eggflake” is another. These are 
used largely by bakers and confectioners, 
and they come, if the new inspection laws 
have not yet intervened, from Northern 
China and Manchuria. The antique eggs 
of that part of the Orient are assembled 
at Newchwang or Tientsin, broken, mixed 
and “dosed” with boracic acid (five or 
six pounds to the 100 pounds of eggs, 
says Dr. Wiley) and bottled or dried into 


flakes. “They are used,” says Dr. Wiley, ' 


“by the most prominent caterers in mak- 
ing fancy cakes.” Poultry, in its ordi- 
nary form, is, of course, beyond sub- 
stitution or adulteration. What passes 
for poultry in cans, however, is another 
story, which has already been related. 
Flour and meal claim 5.13 per cent., 
and bread 3.81. Not much can be alleged 
against the purity of the ordinary flour 
and meal, altho the so-called gluten flour, 
which is generally sold, has been shown 
by repeated investigations to be largely 
fraudulent. The case against bakers’ 
bread is a much. stronger one. The 
intervention of the State against the 
natural law of the business world has 
brought about marked improvements, but 
in spite of inspection laws the conditions 
under which bread is made are generally 
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known to be highly unsanitary. Then, 
too, the malt whitening process makes it 
easy and profitable to use inferior flour, 
and this is largely done. The “chalk and 
alum and plaster” of which it was once 
made, and the “human perspiration, 
mixed with the discharge of abscesses, 
cobwebs, dead black beetles and putrid 
German yeast,” with which it was 
once liberally blended, have probably 
been largely reformed out of it, tho it is 
still freely “dosed” with alum. 

Fruit comes to 5.05 per cent. Here is 
another commodity which in its ordinary 
form defies “doctoring.”” Canned or 
dried, however, it suffers a fate similar 
to that previously related of vegetables ; 
while in the form of fruit-spreads it is 
subject to the most brazen and wholesale 
debasement or substitution. It would be 
idle to attempt to repeat or even sum- 
marize in this place what every Food. 
Commission in the country has declared 
regarding the prevalence of adulteration 
and outright substitution in this class of 
goods. 

Coffee and tea claim 4.90 per cent., of 
which tea represents about one-third. 
Virtually all sales of coffee to the con- 
sumer are fraudulent in one way or an- 
other. The average person who thinks 
he knows what he wants will almost in- 
variably ask his dealer, when purchasing, 
for Mocha and Java, and it would be a 
queer sort of dealer who should reply 
that he had none. And yet, as 98.9 per 
cent. of all coffee imported into the 
United States comes from Latin Amer- 
ica, it is evident that very few persons 
in this country have ever tasted either 
Mocha or Java. In addition to this 
wholesale deception, coffee, especially 
when ground or pulverized, is very gen- 
erally adulterated with beans, peas, 
barley and other and less wholesome sub- 
stitutes, while coffee “essence” and “cof- 
fee “compounds” are almost. invariably 
fraudulent. Tea is carefully inspected at 
the ports, and only a small quantity of 
really doctored leaves find their way here 
from abroad. But there is considerable 
“touching up” with graphite, adulterat- 
ing and even substituting within the 
country. “You get tea that grew up in 
the Bronx woods,” said Dr. Lederle 
recently, and it is highly probable that 
other sylvan regions, as well as some 
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more urban ones, furnish their quota of 
deceptive leaves. 

Fish is listed at 2.45 per cent. Pro- 
fessor Loeb has already proceeded as far 
as a quasi-synthetic sea-urchin, and we 
may, perhaps, look to a time when our 
fish comes to us, not from the sea, but 
from a laboratory. For the present, how- 
ever, despite the competitive incentive to 
produce a substitute, the market affords 
only the natural species. There is a good 
deal of seizing and destroying of super- 
annuated fish by the health authorities, a 
good deal of transforming of one kind 
of fish into another by our restaurant 
keepers, and perhaps a certain amount of 
“touching up” for rejuvenating purposes 
by our market keepers. According to a 
European report, fish spoiled in spite of 
ice and borax is treated with salts of zinc, 
aluminum and other metals. Rubbing it 
with vaseline to give it a fresh look, and 
covering the gills with fresh blood or 
eosin—a coal-tar color—is also said to 
be resorted to. Whether such practices 
obtain in America is not reported in any 
of the official publications at hand. 


Vinegar, pickles and condiments are 
listed at only 1.26 per cent. No one ac- 
quainted with the food of the poor in a 
great city would accept these figures as 


typical. The real. percentage—among 
the city poor at least —is considerably 
higher. The stinting of nourishing food 
develops an abnormal craving for acids, 
spices and peppers, which the poor buy 
in large quantities. This whole class of 
commodities is subject to the most 
shameless adulteration and substitution. 
The essential oil is extracted from the 
clove, and the mere shell is sold for the 
real article. Cinnamon is subject to 
wholesale substitution, as are also 
ground pepper, spice and mace. The 
flavoring essences are nearly all fraudu- 
lent. Vinegar is virtually all a chemical 
product, olive oil is very often, either in 
part or altogether, cottonseed oil, and 
catsup is generally colored with coal-tar, 
sometimes with cochineal, and preserved 
with salicylic, boracic or benzoic acid. 

A wide range of edibles is comprised 
in the final entry, “other food,” with 6.24 
per cent., or including rice, 6.87 per cent. 
This total doubtless includes cocoas and 
chocolates, candy, cake and ice cream, 
breakfast foods and a host of articles 
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such as baking powders and cream of 
tartar. Cocoas and chocolates are very 
frequently adulterated, sometimes with 
no more than an excess of starch, wheat 
flour or maize, but in other cases with 
foreign fats and insoluble matter. Candy, 
and particularly cheap candy, is largely 
adulterated. Said Dr. Lederle two years 
ago: ) 

“It is, or was, hard to get pure candies. 
Years ago we found candies actually colored 
by poisonous colors, one of which was chrome 
yellow. Then terra alba, a white mineral, was 
used for ‘loading’ candy and cheapening it. So 
far as flavors are concerned, natural flavors 
have been almost entirely replaced by artificial 
compounds made by the chemist in the labora- 
tory.” 

A more recent statement is that found- 
ed upon an investigation made in 1904-5, 
under the supervision of Dr. Joseph F. 
Geisler and Dr. E. G. Love, for the New 
York State Board of Agriculture. Two 
hundred samples of candy purchased in 
New York city were found to contain 
paraffin. Red and blue anilin and a sort 
of chemical varnish were used for color- 
ing, and nearly all the cheap candies con- 
tained glucose. Glucose has its friends 
and its enemies. It is, according to Dr. 
Geisler, “a cheap vegetable sugar pro- 
duced for commercial purposes by treat- 
ing starch with dilute sulphuric acid. It 
is dangerous to health.” 

Still another statement, that of Paul 
Pierce, Superintendent of the Food Ex- 
hibit at the St. Louis Exposition, de- 
clares that: 

“Saccharin, the powerful, irritating sweeten- 
ing, often containing arsenic, is the sweetening 
element in much of the candy on the market. 
Foreign governments prohibit its use. Terra 
alba, barytes, talc, and other deleterious min- 
eral substances and poisons are also found in 
candy.” 

Much of the cake in the cheaper baker- 
ies is unfit to eat, and as for the ordinary 
ice cream it would be more appropriate- 
ly named frozen starch and skimmed 
milk. Cream of tartar and baking pow- 
der are variously adulterated or substi- 
tuted, much of the former being nothing 
more than plain bicarbonate of soda. A 
report of the New York State Board of 
Agriculture in 1904 declared eight of 
seventeen samples to be substitutes. 

There has been considerable improve- 
ment in the character of food importa- 
tions since the new inspection laws have 
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gone into effect, and the few advances in 
the matter of State inspection and label 
laws have also had a good influence. But 
it is, as a rule, only by State intervention 
that any improvement is made. Left to 
itself, the natural processes of competi- 
tive production result in a constant de- 
basement of goods. Not in all goods, 
since there is an effective demand for the 
better qualities, which must be met. But 
below this line of assured qualities for 
an effective demand, the struggle inva- 
riably means progressive deterioration. 
Here are fourteen categories of food 
used by working-class families, in at 
least eleven of which, either by misrepre- 
senting, misbranding, producing under 
vile’ and unsanitary conditions, “doctor- 
ing,” adulterating, or outright substi- 
tuting, the customer is defrauded of what 
he pays for. Omitting fish, poultry, 
flour and meal, fresh vegetables (prob- 
ably two-thirds of the total under the 
head “vegetables”) and fresh fruit 


(probably one-half of the total “fruit”), 
we have categories representing 81.51 
per cent. of the food supply in which de- 


ception in one form or another is more 
or less common, and but 18.49 per cent. 
in which deception is uncommon, and 
then mainly because it is impossible. 

Guesses at the quantitative and quali- 
tative extent of food deception are of 
course hazardous. Several persons have 
attempted the task, and have given esti- 
mates, on the basis of cost, ranging up 
to 30 per cent. An estimate of Mr. S. 
W. Abbott, Secretary of the Massachu- 
setts State Board of Health, a few years 
ago, was 10 per cent. Senator Porter J. 
McCumber, of North Dakota, in a more 
recent statement in THE INDEPENDENT, 
recalls the estimate of 15 per cent. made 
some years ago by the then Secretary of 
Agriculture, based upon reports from va- 
rious sources, and says: 

“He made this estimate upon reports from 
the Food Commissioners of the several States, 
and from such other sources as he could com- 
mand; and then to be conservative, adopted but 
50 per cent. of what the total results showed. 
Considering the vast amount of misbranded 
and adulterated goods consumed which escapes 
the attention of those engaged inthe enforce- 
ment of law, my judgment is that the results 
should be doubled rather than diminished.” 


Whatever proportion of the total, on a 
basis of price, we take for the deceptive 
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food—whether 10 or 30 per cent.—we 
must take a considerably higher figure 
for the quantitative proportion, For the 
greater deception is in the cheaper 
grades. You can buy two jars of rasp- 
berry jam made of apple cores, worm- 
holes, glucose and anilin for the same 
price you must pay for one jar of real 
jam; and you can get two quarts of “un- 
certified” milk for the price of one quart 
of the “certified” article. This quanti- 
tative relation to price, however, must 
not be confused with total bulk. The un- 
adulterable cabbage or pumpkin clearly 
outbulks the adulterable clove; and it is 
probable, considering the general bulki- 
ness of the food commodities that cannot 
be sophisticated or misbranded, that if 
all the honest food in the nation were 
heaped together on one side, and all the 
dishonest food.on the other, the former 
would require the greater space. What 
the testimony seems clearly to show is 
that in all the categories of food wherein 
misbranding and “doctoring” are possi- 
ble, the amount of deceptive goods is at 
least equal—or was until very recently— 
to that of the honest goods. 

There is no space here to consider the 
wholesale and brazen fraudulency in the 
making of alcoholic drink and of the so- 
called proprietary medicines. But the 
adulteration and misbranding graft, after 
all, is only one of many. Short weights 
and measures have recently come in for 
exposure thru the report of the New 
York City Bureau of Weights and Meas- 
ures. It was shown that “almost all deal- 
ers” in this city were skimping their 
quantities when selling goods, and the 
devices employed were remarkable for 
their number and ingenuity. The short 
thread graft had already been the sub- 
ject of a law, passed by the Albany 
Legislature in 1904. “Fake” or “snide” 
jewelry has been for upward of ten years 
a source of conflict between the depart- 
ment store owners, who sell enormous 
quantities of it, and the jewelers, who 
are trying to stop its sale, or at least to 
compel the makers to stamp it for what 
it is. Trademark and label imitation is 
another widespread and lucrative graft. 
The “fake” instalment dealers of the 
East Side have had their powers cur- 
tailed somewhat by a law passed a couple 
of years ago; but those rapacious ex- 
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tortioners, the “loan sharks,” despite the 
announcement of the District Attorney’s 
office, in February, 1904, that they had 
been driven from the city, are operating 
as boldly as ever. The quack physicians, 
too, in spite of the efforts of the Charity 
Organization Society, and more lately of 
the County Medical Society, are reaping 
daily harvests from the credulous and un- 
fortunate. The “fake” diploma graft 
flourishes as ever, and the purchasing 
agent graft waxes fat with increase. And 
the daily newspapers, in some respects 
the most faithful reflectors of the time, 
continue to graft upon their readers by 
means of “fake” reports, “fake” tele- 
grams, “fake” cablegrams, “fake” pic- 
tures, advertisements of “fakes” of 
many kinds, and finally by “fake” edi- 
tions. 

As for the cablegrams appearing in 
New York city newspapers, it is like- 
ly that more of them are written here 
than abroad; and as for the editions, it 
is perhaps worthy of note, as indicating 
a general tendency, that the most enter- 
prising of the evening papers now prints 
its “seventh (latest afternoon) edition” 
at 9.40 in the morning. Most American 
newspapers, moreover, both daily and 
weekly, religious as well as_ secular, 
which print advertisements of proprietary 
medicines, are now known to be parties 
to contracts which tend to compel them, 
and usually do compel them, to support 
the interests of the patent medicine 
grafters against legislation in behalf of 
the community. 

These are but hints at the range and 
volume of commercial graft. But then 
nothing more than imperfect mention can 
be given in the space here allotted. Graft 
permeates the entire range of com- 
mercial occupation. Not all men graft, 
by all means; but men in all classes of 
competitive occupations do graft. And 
except for the limits put upon the spread 
of this evil by the intervention of the 
State, it tends always to increase. The 
struggle for a livelihood grows fiercer, 
and he that would compete with his fel- 
lows must play the game as it is played. 
However scrupulous he may wish to be, 
he must meet, in greater or less degree, 
if he is engaged in a competitive occupa- 
tion, the devices of the less scrupulous. 
Only the fittest survive, and they are 
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fittest who can best use the weapons of 
their time. 

The reiterated exhortation to men to 
be good and not to graft is of itself, un- 
der the circumstances, a sort of graft. It 
is a barren counsel of perfection, given 
by those who earn their livings by utter- 
ing it—by ministers, teachers and vari- 
ous other sorts of publicists—and it 
serves only to blind men’s eyes to the 
real facts of life. Nature lays upon us 
the necessity of making a living, and 
prompts us with the impulse to action. 
By the. system of production and distri- 
bution which we ordain or accept, we set 
the terms of the struggle. Under the in- 
dividualist, competitive mode of produc- 
tion, each man must seek a material ad- 
vantage over his fellow. The character 
of that advantage cannot be moralized 
by appeals to the conscience of the indi- 
vidual. Conscience, tho a composite of 
many shadowy forces and influences, is 
predominantly a reflex of material neces- 
sities; and what the individual must do 
in the struggle carries with it, to him, 
its own sanction. Abstractly he may 
know graft to be wrong; and he may fer- 
vently wish that all indirection of speech 
and conduct might be abolished by an 
individual growth in morality, by a spon- 
taneous common consent, or even by 


_ statute ; but in the needs of his daily life, 


as a participant in the struggle, he feels 
that the particular graft of which he is 
the beneficiary is justified. Life is dear; 
and to take from him the means by which 
he lives is to take life itself. The neces- 
sary means for maintaining life are in- 
escapably sanctioned to his conscience. 

The incentive of graft is thus the in- 
dividualist, competitive mode of produc- 
tion and distribution. Men graft because 
they have to, or perish; and having to, 
they must needs feel that grafting is 
right. By no appeal to the conscience of 
the individual can grafting be eliminated. 
It can be eliminated only by a revolution- 
ary change in the mode by which we 
make and distribute goods. The particu- 
lar and competing interests of mankind 
must be merged in a common interest ; 
and society, in its organized form, must 
take over to itself the production of com- 
modities, making them not for sale, but 
for use, and distributing them to the 
users without individual profit. 

New Yorx Cty, 
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O begin with the far distant past, 
Japan. was made by heat and the 
United States by cold. Long be- 

fore the terrible volcanic activity that 
built up, and tore down, and uplifted, 
and submerged, and finally lifted again 
the chain of islands now called Japan, 
the United States had appeared in low 
ridges of granite, and gradually assumed 
its continental form with a solidity that 
could bear, over vast areas, accumula- 
tions of ice and snow thousands of feet 
thick, that sluggishly flowed south, plan- 
ing off tops of mountains, digging out 
valleys, and piling up miles of mud and 
stones here and there, making at the 


same time a. deep, rich soil for the joy 
of future farmers. The cold had the 
upper hand in the final shaping of the 
larger part of our North America. The 
heat that made Japan the most beautiful 
island empire of the world still lingers 
underneath, making its power felt occa- 
sionally in a playful, blow-off in an hour 
or two of the upper thousand feet of a 
lofty mountain, or in a magnificent shoot 
of black curling smoke rising 10,000 feet 
over the crater of a living volcano. 
Standing recently on one of the rolling 
ridges of New England, where a lovely 
lake was in full view, the question 
jumped into my mind, Why does the 
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Mt. Shirane, 7,500 Feet Above Sea Level, as Seen from Kusatsu. Hot Springs. Taken from upper piazza 


of Ichii Hotel, 


Sulfurous waters are boiling up in the left of the enclosure, and running off in troughs in 


which sulfur is deposited. The central building is the public bath house for men. Hot water boils up 
wherever a hole is dug, so that the hotels have private baths, 
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Section of Wild and Ragged Lava Bed 112 Years Old. This eruption destroyed several farming 


villages and buried large tracts of land. 
making a bed wholly different from those of Hawaii. 


beauty of-our New England lakes differ 
so radically from that of Japan’s lakes? 
At once it flashed across me that the 
beauty of New England scenery is a 
glacial beauty, that of Japan a volcanic 
beauty. Both are indescribably beautiful 
—these two types that are the domi- 
nating factors in the landscapes and 
waterscapes of all continents and islands. 

The lakes of Japan are of volcanic ori- 
gin and are high up in extinct craters. 
While a crater lake is in the making, 
beauty is impossible. A crater that is 
just cool enough to allow a lake of hot 
water in its basin is about as repulsive a 
place as one ever sees in nature. For 
the peak has had no time to cover its 
dirty mouth and sides with vegetation. 
It is at best a mass of desolation, one 
look at which is enough. But when the 
once destructive crater has had its rotten 
walls rounded off by fierce storms and 
freezing winters, and the irregular slop- 
ing sides, all covered with bamboo grass 
and groves and spruces, are cut here and 
there with little valleys at the foot of 
which lies a deep blue lake, sometimes 
miles in extent, then you have one form 


This steam-charged bed exploded into these ragged blocks, thus 


of volcanic beauty worth going far to 
see. 
The lakes of New England, New York 
and the northern regions, where the gla- 
ciers did their slow. grinding work, are 
mainly low down near the ocean level, 
and tend to run north and south. Those 
long, narrow lakes of Central New York 
show how it was done. But all sorts of 
shapes are in evidence, where the mo- 
raines were left zigzaging, and hard 
granite peaks refused to get out of the 
glacier’s way. The giant stream had no 
reason for economy in _ lake-making. 
When it melted it covered large areas 
with thousands of lakes and _lakelets. 
There are 1,300 in the little Adirondack 
corner, with mountains looking down 
upon them. and forests encircling them. 
Wisconsin and Minnesota contain count- 
less lakes and ponds, all children of gla- 
ciers. Japan can boast of nothing com- 
parable with this in point. of numbers; 
and, of course, since Japan does not aver- 
age 100 miles across it, and is shaped 
much like a long roof, there is no place 
for large lakes or groups of smaller ones. 
It would be hard for a professor of geol- 
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A Lake in the Making. The farther lake is slowly boiling and is deeply blue. The nearer one is coolish 
and almost blood red. Five thousand years hence it promises to be a beautiful bit of scenery, but row it is a 


disgusting mud hole away up in the sky. 


ogy or of geography to mention fifty 
lakes in Japan. ‘The standard “Guide 
Book for Japan” mentions only fifteen. 

Among the famous ones that charm 
everybody are Chuzenji, just above Nik- 
ko, from one end of which leaps out thru 
the overhanging trees the Kegon water- 
fall, with a plunge of 250 feet; the 
Hakone lake, 1 mile by 4, 2,400 feet high, 
famous most of all because Fuji looms 
up above the retreating walls that formed 
the old crater; little Haruna, bewitch- 
ingly beautiful, 3,000 feet up. Ina- 
washiro lake, 12 miles by 12 and 2,000 
feet high, is the largest in the empire, 
but it is known chiefly on account of its 
nearness “to Mt. Bandai, whose bad be- 
havior sixteen years ago astonished the 
world, for it blew off its top of a thou- 
sand feet within two hours, and thus 
dammed up the near mountain valley, 
making Lake Hibara, 8 miles by 1, which 
lies 4,000 feet above sea level. 

There is one lake, however, that must 
not be slighted, so large that all the 
crater lakes of the empire might be put 
into it. It is justly called a lake, and yet 
it originally was only a part of the In- 
land Sea, and when that part of Japan 


was gradually elevated this body of wa- 





ter was caught in the uplift and became 
Lake Biwa, famed for its eight excep- 
tional views. It is about 300 feet above 
the sea and is thirty-six miles by twelve. 
It is the one lake of Japan w bed 
was not made by fire. There are also 
many shallow lagoons, some of which are 
miles in extent, but they were until re- 
cently ocean inlets, and are not classed 
as lakes by the Japanese. There are over 
twenty of them in this Miyagi Province, 
all of them but a few feet above the sea. 
The real lakes of Japan, those that make 
her famous, are the children of fire, just 
as our New England beauties are chil- 
dren of ice. With all our vast territory, 
twenty times that of Japan, we boast of 
only one crater lake of importance, and 
so our geologists rightly recognize its 
unique place by calling it the Crater 
Lake—of O ; 

The fire of Japan and the ice of Amer- 
ica have left their mark on some of the 
customs of the two peoples. Japanese 
love to bathe in the hottest possible wa- 
ter, and Americans love to drink the 
coldest possible water. Both lands 
abound in springs, Japan’s being hot, 
while America’s are cold. If Japan has 
few lakes, she has a splendid monopoly 























of 1,000 hot springs. Suppose New 
Japan, had 333 hot springs instead of her 
numerous cold springs. The people then, 
instead of filling themselves with cold 
mineral drinks, would be washing their 
bodies in glorious hot baths. Invalids 
would gather at them for months of 
bathing, and cities would be built around 
them by the lovers of these health giving 
waters. And so deep would grow the 
love of these soft, velvety baths that vis- 
itors would carry away pounds of the 
sulfur, salts and iron deposits that are 
gathered in the troughs, and reproduce 
the spas in their bathtubs at home. They 
would abolish forever the American long 
bathtub, in which it is impossible to have 
a real bath, and put in the barrel tub, in 
which the bather sits in water up to his 
neck and soaks in heat at 110° or even 
115° and does it every day. 

The Japanese are said to be the clean- 
est people on earth, and their Chinese 
neighbors have the reputation of being 
the opposite. The simple reason is that 
Japan has gathered into her territory the 
larger part of the hot springs of the 
earth, and has learned the delight and 
value of baths that are really hot. Every 
home that can afford it has its bathtub 
heated once a day and used by every 
member of the family, the men first, 
women and children next and servants 
last, each washing his body before get- 
ting in. In cities, every block or two 
where the middle and poorer grades live 
has a public bath divided nowadays into 
two parts, one for men and the other for 
women, at a cost of half a cent each. To 
wash in one of our long, expensive tubs, 
in which one cannot bathe, does not give 
a tithe of the pleasure and profit it does 
to sit in a Japanese tub that with fire- 
flue and all costs less than five 
dollars. The public baths of our 
cities would be as delightful as 
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York, which is one-third as large as. 


‘different for the same reason. 
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the beer saloons if volcanoes, instead of 
glaciers, had put the finishing touches to 
our continent. That is one reason why 


the Japanese drink hot water all the year 


around, while we, children of glaciers, 
take to ice water in astonishing quanti- 
ties. 

The main food of the two countries is 
Glaciers 
made the soil for wheat, volcanoes made 
the soil for rice. The rice of Japan is 
the best in the world, as is seen from the 
fact that the United States Government 
recently bought a hundred tons of Japan- 
ese rice and distributed it gratuitously 
pave Southern planters. Japan, envi- 
ous of our superior wheat, has imported 
quantities of American seed, and tried in 
vain to get the American crop out of this 
volcanic earth. 

Moreover, the diseases of the two peo- 
ples differ. in one puzzling respect. The 
beriberi of India has full run of Japan, 
and is called here kakké. It is pretty 
well agreed that this paralytic disease 
comes from rice eating exclusively. We 
wheat eaters are wholly free from it. To 
prevent this painful and often fatal mal- 
ady wheat is one of the medicines. The 
army rations are a mixture of wheat and 
rice in equal proportions boiled together. 
Nevertheless, the soldiers o.1 their recent 
campaign suffered heavily from kakké, 
thousands of them having been forced to 
return home from this cause alone. I 
once saw seven hundred kakké patients— 
all returned soldiers—in a single village. 

Thus the effects of the fierce fires that 
built up Japan are seen in her invaluable 
hot springs, in the charming lakes that 
nestle in the basins of the cinder cones, 
and in the food the farmers laboriously 
raise; while the lake covered surface of 
whole sections of America, our cold min- 
eral springs, and the white bread 
we eat come from theless noisy 
work of the glaciers. 

Senpat, JAPAN. 
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[The well known French novelist, M. Paul Adam, visited the United States at the 
moment of the St. Louis Exhibition and contributed a notable series of American letters 
to the Paris Temps, the leading French daily. These letters, rewritten and augmented, will 
appear in volume form this spring in Paris. The author has kindly arranged for us 
from his proofsheets the following interesting article-—Epiror.] 


towers, erected in every American 

city, on sites where the excessive 
price of the ground compels the con- 
tractor to recover vertically the space lost 
horizontally. Those who glory in their 
good taste affect to scorn this kind of 
architecture. In my opinion, they are 
wrong. The very hight of these build- 
ings evidently exempts them from the 
heaviness for which they are censured. 
In relation to the other dwellings around 
them, they are like the castle keeps of 
former times in the middle of thatch- 
roofed cottages. Now, no esthete passes 
an unfavorable judgment on a group 
formed by a tower and the little houses 
of a medieval city. On the contrary, 
every one agrees to call it picturesque. 
The pencils and brushes of young ladies 
are employed in copying its details, in 
the hope of thereby winning fitting 
praise. The same young ladies would be 
just as well engaged in making a water 
color drawing of one of these structures 
and the houses dipped in its shadow. 
There are already, in fact, certain photo- 
graphs in which the operator has suc- 
ceeded in catching wonderfully fine pic- 
tures. The total symmetrical proportion 
of the lines is very satisfying. 

Besides the hight, the large number 
of windows in the facades imparts addi- 
tional lightness to this class of construc- 
tions. The pilasters of stone or brick 
between the open wall spaces give a cer- 
tain variety to the scheme of the archi- 
tect. One story will be in arches, an- 
other adorned with double colonnades, 
another with upper and lower entab- 
latures, etc. This diversity of forms is 
supported ‘perfectly by the altitude of the 
building, which does not look at all as 
if it was cumbrous or overweighted. The 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, in New York, 
has, toward the top of the roof, towers, 
cupolas, dormers, which greatly enhance 
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| T is customary to sneer at those square - 


the beauty of its silhouette. I am in- 
clined to believe that the Americans have 
discovered a new type in architecture, 
and that this art of theirs will, before 
very long, attain a high degree of ex- 
cellence. . 

And this art belongs to themselves ex- 
cluswely ! 

Even at present they have reached, or 
almost reached, perfection in interior 
construction. At Pittsburg, the Frick 
Building supplies the visitor with some 
perceptions of simple grandeur worthy 
of the noblest masterpieces of the clas- 
sical ages. From the basement to the 
roof of the twenty-third story, a polished 
white marble, whose slabs are adjusted 
with scrupulous accuracy, covers floors; 
walls, ceilings and staircases. No super- 
fluous ornament corrupts the purity of 
these surfaces. Neither molding nor 
groove nor line disturbs the limpidity and 
rigorously exact coupling of the joint- 
ures. The analysis of the grandiose pro- 
portions alone suggests the idea of osten- 
tatious magnificence. Rising from the 
ground floor to the ceiling, a dark grille, 
with several doors, displays the lovely 
foliage of its ironwork. Borrowed from 
plant forms, the motive of these patterns 
is in no way inferior to those created by 
our modelers in metal during the Renais- 
sance. Apparently the art of the iron- 
worker in America is able to evolve all 
the suppleness and all the delicate grace 
invented by our foremost draftsmen in 
Italy, Spain and France. The best part 
of all this metal work is simply fauktless. 
The same may be said of the grilles in 
massive copper in the central hall, which 
inclose the offices of the agents seated be- 
hind their enormous counters in green or 
yellow marble. The workmanship of 
these grilles is impeccable. The design 
of the fretwork which runs along the 
entablature is an achievement of rare 


harmony. Tn this immense white hall a 
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score of offices stand thus, side by side, 
in magnificent propinquity—an example 
of luxury which the Roman Empire 
would have wished for in vain. The idea 
of their number enlarges still further the 
perception of this rectangular apartment, 
so naked and bright and polished, con- 
taining those bronze cages in which cer- 
tain gentlemen, close shaven like the 
ancient Romans, and clad in gray, are 
writing on registers, inspecting bundles 
of documents, manipulating the key- 
boards of the writing machines, while 
the wings of the electric-ventilators turn 
and rumble 

In the center of the square formed by 
the rows of these offices rises an iron 
house, standing apart, isolated. Two 
steel doors, round as the cap of a watch, 
open into the two extremes of this edifice, 
also protected by grilles. It contains 
mahogany tables, the desks on which are 
masked on three sides by opaque plate- 
glass, in order that the money changers 
may count their money undisturbed by 
curious eyes. This is the cash office. A 
thousand little closets line the inside 
walls. They guard the funds. Each of 
them has set upon its bronze door a 
cipher in copper, the Arabesque caligra- 
phy of which is treated with matchless 
taste. These numbers are masterpieces 


of modeling. Altho all different, they all | 


seem, at a short distance, identical, like 
a design repeated in sober tapestry. Here 
again the charm is dependent on the 
harmony of the simple forms and on the 
prescient ingenuity and discretion with 
which their proportions have been 
treated. ; 

In all the offices the seriousness of the 
well-groomed clerks is very noticeable. 
but that of the women is even more in- 
tense. These spectacled eyes never turn 
aside for a second from the shorthand 
notes which they are translating on their 
alphabetic apparatus. Blonde heads, black 
heads, gray heads, direct all their atten- 
tion to the task which is being accom- 
plished. There is no ennui, no lassitude 
to be read on these colorless and im- 
maculately clean faces, but a fervent 
resoluteness to execute a due task heart- 
ily and loyally, to.take a pride in having 
their part in bringing about the triumph 
of the national industries, the patrimony 
of the entire democracy. 
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These offices are superimposed upon 
one another up to the roof, and are all 
identical. Flood of visitors, clerks, tele- 
graph messengers, errand boys, ascend 
and descend in dozens behind the ar- 
tistically fashioned grilles of the eleva- 
tors. They are dumb, they think of noth- 
ing but the end of their course. They 


never chatter, they never smile, they 


never jest. All they do is to elbow one 
another in silence, when rushing out of 
the cage, so that they may reach their 
destination at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, get thru with it at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, perform the greatest pos- 
sible amount of labor in the smallest 
possible time. Either they are conscious 
of this impetuosity of theirs and of what 
their hurry-is going to win for them, or 
else they hurry on unconsciously, because 
every one around them is hurrying on, 
because the hurry of the crowd mag- 
netizes their nervous system and sweeps 
them away in its fatal movement. No 
one knows. They do not know, perhaps, 
either, unless it may be that the extreme 
pride of this people animates the indi- 
vidual in small things as well as in great ; 
unless, that, enslaved by this public senti- 
ment, and well nigh seeing that the Union 
is almost the first to reach the historic 
stadium of the nations, he wishes to safe- 
guard that glory by being the first to 
reach the end of the corridor. 

From another point of view, the whole 
strength of America is combined in the 
twenty-three stories of this building. 
Managers of affairs come there to think; 
inventors and financiers come there. to 
associate ; there the banks buy, sell, dis- 
count, unite, look after the elections, 
project social laws, plan railways, stir up 
the appetites of the masses, satisfy them, 
exploit them, order mines to be dug, the 
desert to be plowed, bridges to be laid, 
docks to be built, cities to be founded, 
petroleum wells to be captured, the cot- 
ton of the South, the wheat of the West, 
the metals of the East, the leathers of 
the North to be cornered, an advance 
or a decline of a few cents in values, 
which means millions of dollars for some 
people, in view of the magnitude of the 
natural riches at stake, supplied by the 
immensity of the territory, the variety 
of its products, the fertility of the virgin 
soil, the efforts of eighty millions of in- 
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habitants, the prosperity of a commerce 
which immigration alone endows, each 
year, with goo,ooo new clients. 

Consequently, in all the important 
cities, the quadrangular towers of the 
skyscrapers are erected in the business 
quarters, near rivers thronged with 
steamers, within hearing of the goods 
trains, the tocsins' of which are ever 
sounding. The tower of which we have 
been speaking is the tower of the Titans. 
Its flat roof overhangs space. In his 
bright, large office, superbly furnished in 
the simplest fashion, Mr. Frick watches 
the panorama of his giant work, the Steel 
Trust, organized with Messrs. Schwab 
and Carnegie, but in accordance with his 
inspirations. For this man, who is full 
of life, and who bears a likeness to King 
Edward VII., it must be no slight satis- 
faction to contemplate, thru the windows 
of his big office, the entire nature of this 
country being transformed in accordance 
with the needs of enterprise. He feels 
that it is his intelligence that reigns. He 
knows that, in this bright tower of mar- 
ble, his brain work, and, above all, his 
example, stimulates the courage of those 
thousands of earnest people who are 
swept by the magic flight of the elevators 
up to the roof or down to the basement. 

In order that this strenuous labor may 
be interrupted as little as may be by the 
necessities of life, the sub-basement of 
the Frick Building contains a pleasant 
restaurant, pleasantly served. There 
may be seen the heroes of Wagner in 
decorative frescoes framed by curve pat- 
terns of native wood. A bar dispenses 
its creature comforts to those economical 
customers who are content with cold 
meats and beer. Not far away, in an- 
other apartment, the barbers are shaving 
their patrons, stretched horizontally in a 
mechanical armchair. The white-vested 
operator resembles an artificer rough- 
hewing a mortuary statue. Without a 
move, the American supports the contact 
of the hot napkins on the face, which is 
being massagéd, while a manicure cuts 
the nails, and a crouching negro vigor- 
ously shines the projecting shoes of the 
patient. 

Lower down still is the machinery. 
The different power plants are located in 
a series of well lighted cellars. They en- 
gender the electricity spread thru the 
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entire structure; they produce the cold 
of the glaciers ; they regulate the pressure 
of the water sent, hot or cold, ‘into each 
office; they rush forward the exhaust 
steam which will temper the atmosphere 
of the different rooms ; they ventilate all 
the stories ; they distribute the force need- 
ed by the elevators. Fourteen sedate 
workmen watch over the dynamometers, 
oil the wheelworks, adjust the transmis- 
sion belts, handle the levers, scrutinize 
the readings of the-electric boards and 
the indicator lamps. 

The Auditorium, of Chicago, is an- 
other marvelous “sky scraper.” A thea- 
ter, a Protestant chapel, a concert hall, 


and shops of various kinds, and all in the 


same building, complete the hotel proper. 
There is a tower which gives an outlook 
over the vast, gray expanse of Lake 
Michigan, over the city, where the cars 
of the elevated railroads follow one an- 
other thru the abysses of the streets, half 
the hight of the house fronts, like fabu- 
lous coleopters—heavy, rapid, stubborn. 
Southward, the city vanishes in fogs. It 
has a nebulous aspect, backed against the 


waters on the east, like some misty 
mirage tinted with the gold of an indis- 
tinct sun. The printed appeals of the ad- 
vertisements and their gigantic pictures 
appear and vanish according to the 
whims of the various kinds of smokes 


which veil the firmament. A tower was 
expressly constructed in order that this 
apotheosis might be adored at the twi- 
light hour by travelers. In the neigh- 
boring annex of this hostelry there is a 
sort of hall which would lead one to be- 
lieve he was in Pompeii. Thickset, pol- 
ished columns support the mosaic of the 
ceiling, to which the changing and sub- 
dued tones of a luminous fountain, gush- 
ing from a piscina, lend color. It is a 
re ye apartment, filled with silence 
and coolness, sacred to the meditations of 
the robust gentlemen whose rosy cheeks 
and athletic limbs are reflected from the 
dark marble walls. Behind the journals 
unfolded in front of them they are—cal- 
culating. The grand hall of the hotel, 
Byzantine by its wide and surbased 
arches, its green marble pilasters and its 
glistening walls, will receive them about 
5 o'clock. From huge globes of purple 
silk the electric lights irradiate these 
shining foreheads and careless gesticula- 
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tions. Confidential acquaintances take a 
position favorable to intercourse on the 
green leather divans. Those who want 
to talk cross their legs and lift their boots 
high. Bare-headed dames of austere 
aspect gossip beneath historic pictures 
lit by special lamps. At her counter the 
telegraphist is reckoning the words of 
the dispatches. Everywhere the tele- 
phones are vibrating. Those who are 
writing are standing at circular desks. 
Certain gentlemen are _ introducing 
friends, associates, collaborators to one 
another. Planted on their muscular legs 
and with the air of being impenetrable, 
they indulge in mutual congratulations. 
They display their pride in being the 
favored élite, who meet at a fixed hour 
in this sumptuous but public palace, for 
the purpose of creating opinion and com- 
bining great affairs. 

It is the same at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
in New York, that splendid caravansary, 
where the daring speculators of the 
South and West meet to circumvent the 
distrust of the East. It would be im- 
possible to exaggerate the magnificence 
of this spot, with its innumerable salons, 
the luxury of its rooms, bars and dining- 
rooms, the majesty of its corridors, the 
millions of its profits, the fabulous fig- 
ures of its purchases for the appetites of 
its heteroclite guests, who loll in ,the 
depths of its easy chairs, yawn in their 
soft hats in the smoking-rooms, and de- 
cide there on industrial combinations 
that will alarm all the banks in the world. 

In honor of such synthetic genius, the 
architects have imagined these huge 
abodes—this Waldorf-Astoria in reddish 
brick, whose pinnacles tower above 
Fifth avenue and Thirty-sixth street, 
engulfing in its revolving doors of crys- 
tal the energies of men, the elegancies 
of women, lodging in its "chambers every 
frantic ambition, couching in its beds of 
bronze every chimerical and resolute 
dream, washing away in its porcelain 
baths all the dust collected in the long 
Pullman car transit since starting from 
the balmy coasts of California, the gar- 
dens of Florida, the forests of Canada 
and the gorges of the Rocky Mountains. 
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In these hotels the union of the States is 
accomplished around a table laden with 
all their fruits, with all their venisons, 
with all their choicest products. They are 
the temples of a perpetual communion 
between these déracinés, who testify to 
American strength and American su- 
premacy among other nations, whatever 
our theorizers may choose to think of the 
rooting (enracinement) of a nation with- 
in its own borders, theorizers who are 
contradicted by the most manifest experi- 
ence of the nineteenth century. 

On every side these buildings have 
sprung up from the soil in spite of diffi- 
culties. In New York it is necessary to 
dig to a great depth, to penetrate thru 
layers of earth and reach to the solid 
rock, in order to insure the foundations 
of these Babels. A long and costly labor. 
Afterward, the workmen adjust the rails 
and columns of an iron cage, which rises 
to the sky in a strange and colossal fash- 
ion. Then they fill up the void spaces in 
the design with brick or stone. The 
architects like to cement, on the layers 
of stones, blocks of rather dark sand- 
stone, quarried by blasting in a barbar- 
ous way, so that the erection bears some 
sort of resemblance to a Pelasgian wall. 

These wonderful artists do everything 
in their power to endow their construc- 
tions with the power of suggestion. 
They have well understood that this 
should be the principal aim of their 
efforts. To have raised these donjons to 
a hight of 25 feet in order to superim- 
pose one commercial office on top of an- 
other, in order to plant high aloft above 
the cities the standard of the omnipotence 
of Money, as of yore the feudal tower 
soared aloft above the surrounding plains 
—what accurate and happy symbolism! 

Up to the present moment our ig- 
norance has been fond of sustaining the 
thesis that the Yankees possessed no per- 
sonalart. We have the refutation of this 
falsehood before us. The art, of great 
buildings marks the beginning of an in- 
comparable architecture, worthy of the 
eulogies that have been lavished on all 
the ancient styles. 

Panis, France. 





The Olympic Games of 1906 


BY WILLIAM N. BATES 


Director oF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 


HE Olympic Games of 1906 are now 
a thing’ of the past, and the com- 


mittee in charge of them and the 
Greek people generally can congratulate 
themselves that they have been quite as 
successful as the famous Games of 1896. 
Then they were a revival, with all the 
element of novelty to arouse the spec- 
tato1; now they have become a well 
established tradition, and yet the interest 
in them has increased rather than dimin- 
ished. Any one who_ has not lived 
among the Greeks will find it hard to 
understand how deeply interested they 
are in these sports and how seriously 


they take them. The average man feels 
that in these games he is being brought 
into direct competition with the great 
nations of the world in a field in which 
he ought to excel, and he is determined 
to do his best. _ This feeling pervades the 
whole Greek world, and so, as the pro- 
gram showed, there were among the en- 
tries Greeks from Egypt, Cyprus, Crete, 
Constantinople, Smyrna and Salonica, as 
well as from every part of Hellas. 

The visit of the King and Queen of 
England just before the Games did much 
to add to the gaiety of Athens. The 
streets were decked out in their honor 
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The Royal Party Entering the Stadium. 
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Start of the 800 Meter Race. 


with flags and banners, which gave a de- 
cidedly holiday appearance to the town, 
and the entertaining done by the Court 
was quite in keeping with the holiday 
spirit of the people. 

The contests consisted not merely of 
the events usual in our- track meets, but, 
in addition, there were wrestling bouts, 
throwing the javelin, fencing, shooting 
at clay pigeons, described by the Athen- 
ian newspapers as “shooting with hunt- 
ing weapons at small mud disks,” gym- 
nastic exercises, boat races, swimming 
races, bicycle races and a lawn tennis 
tournament. An attempt was also made 
to revive the ancient pentathlon, a sort of 
all round competition, with the following 
events: Running 192 metres, standing 
broad jump, throwing the discus in the 
Greek style, throwing the javelin and 
wrestling. In the discus throw there 
were two contests. In one the athlete 
might throw it as he wished, but in the 
other he must assume the pose of My- 


ron’s famous statue. The track events, 
except the Marathon race, were held in 
the Stadium; most of the other contests 
at Phaleron. 

The Games opened on the 22d of April, 
with all the splendor which the most 
ardent admirer of athletic sports could 
desire. The great white marble Stadium, 
larger by far than any similar building 
in the world, was filled with spectators 
long before the time for beginning, 
altho the only events advertised for that 
afternoon were in the nature of gym- 
nastic exhibitions. On‘the hill of Ardet- 
tus, overlooking. the Stadium, - were 
crowded together thousands of specta- 
tors, and near the entrance were thou- 
sands more who were unable to obtain 
tickets. Shortly after 3 o’clock the royal 
party entered. King George led the way 
with Queen Alexandra of England. 
Then came King Edward and Queen 
Olga, the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
the Crown Prince and Princess of 
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The Swedish Gymnastic Team Entering the Stadium. 


Greece, Grand Duke Boris of Russia 
and the other Greek princes and their 
English cousins who were then visiting 
Athens. King George seated King Ed- 
ward on one of the two thrones and took 
the seat at his right. Then the athletes 
marched in by nations in alphabetical or- 
der. The most conspicuous among them 
were the Cretans in their picturesque na- 
tional costume, consisting of a sleeveless 
embroidered blue jacket, baggy blue 
trousers ‘with high boots and a soft crim- 
son cap with blue tassel. The committee 
wanted them to put on European dress, 
and told them they would be laughed at, 
but they declared that they would not 
enter if they could not wear their native 
costume. The Crown Prince Constan- 
‘tine, as President, read a short speech, 
and King George declared the games 
formally opened. 

A Greek team was first to compete and 
went thru various drill movements with 
much precision. They were followed by 
a team of young women from Denmark, 


whom King George had honored with 


a room at the Palace. These young 
women made something of a sensation, 
they went thru their various movements 
well, even if.they did not win a prize. 
Swedes, Danes and Germans followed, 
each having some exercise distinct from 
those of the teams which had preceded, 


and at seven o’clock the games were over 


for the day. The spectator’s interest 
during the afternoon was attracted not so 
much by the competing teams as by the 
Stadium itself... As the royal party 
walked down the middle of the field the 
scene was most impressive. The seats 
rising on each side with thousands of 
gaily dressed spectators might be com- 
pared with the scene at a Harvard-Yale 
baseball game multiplied tenfold. On 
the parapets above the seats and above 
the passage half way up regiments of 
soldiers were seated side~ by side, and 
high above all, at intervals of about thirty 
feet, floated the flags of all nations, the 
Greek, English and American being in 
the most conspicuous places. 

The athletic events really began on the 
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fourth day, when the trial heats in the 
100 meters race began. Here the Amer- 
ican athletes had everything their own 
way, beating all others easily. This is 
the way the morning Acropolis describes 
the defeat of Barker, the Australian : 


“The great champion, Barker, who had 
beaten the still greater champion ofthe world 


in' thé ‘contest of 100 metres, the remarkable 


Taffy (would Mr. Duffy recognize his name?), 

was beaten by the terrible Robertson, the 
Hm: te coming in second only a breast be- 
ind, 

But this was only the beginning, and 
in the finals of this event, two days later, 
the American runners maintained their 
prestige, Hahn and Moulton winning 
first and second places, and Barker third. 
Schick, the intercollegiate champion, ran 
in the preliminaries, but lack of condi- 
tion kept him from adding to the Amer- 
ican victories. -The five mile’ race was 
also run on-this day, and was the only 
race won by the English team. Hawtrey 
easily came in first in 26 m, and II s., 
with the two Swedes in second and third 
places. 

But the event which aroused the great- 
est enthusiasm among the spectators was 
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the weight lifting contest. This is hard- 
ly a sport to enthuse over, but 40,000 
Greeks turned out to see their champion 
win, and he did win; while the crowd 
shouted and applauded. The victor was 
a private soldier from Patras named 
Tophilos. In the evening he was put 
into a carriage, together with his 
mother, and dragged about the streets, 
accompanied by a brass band. The next 
day another Greek, Georgantas, won in 
throwing the stone, defeating the Amer- 
ican, Sheridan, who came in second. He, 
too, was heartily cheered, and when he 
came back into the Stadium as spectator, 
Greeks of all degrees were glad to shake 
hands with him, and one man kissed him 
on both cheeks and dropped a gold chain 
into his hand. 

The event which was looked forward 
to with most anticipation by Greek 
scholars in Athens was the production of 
the “CEdipus Tyrannus” of Sophocles in 
the midst of the games. It is typical of 
the modern Greek spirit that no great 
celebration could be complete without the 
production of at least one of these 
ancient masterpieces. The play was 
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The Swedish Gymnasts Drilling 
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Pole Vaulting in the Stadium. 
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given in. the semi-circular end of the 
Stadium in accordance with Dérpfeld’s 
theory—that is, without any stage. A 
temporary structure with three doors 
representing a palace served as a back- 
ground. Unfortunately no attempt was 
made to soive the difficult problem of the 
dances, and the members of the chorus 
simply stood together and sang the 
choral songs. Furthermore, in order to 
produce a sufficient volume of sound, for 
the acoustic properties of the Stadium 
are bad, the chorus was made to consist 
of about thirty-five persons. The acting 
on the whole was fairly good, altho the 
performance could not in any sense be 
called Sophoclean. Counting the spec- 
tators on the hill, probably 10,000 persons 
saw the play. After the games were 
over the “Electra” of Sophocles, which 
had been played in one of the theaters, 
was also brought out in the Stadium. 
The day after the “CEdipus” the best 


race of all took place, the finals in the 


400 meters race. There were eight start- 
ers, four Americans, two Englishmen, an 
Australian, and a Frenchman. One of 
the Americans took the lead, closely fol- 
lowed by two of his team mates, and 
then the Australian, Barker, and the oth- 
ers. About half way around Barker 
sprinted into the lead, which he held un- 
til within about thirty yards of the finish, 
when the American, Pilgrim, and _ the 
Englishman, Halswell, passed him, com- 
ing in first and second. 

The interest manifested by the Greeks 
on the first days of the games did not 
abate as they approached their end. Day 
after day 50,000 people filled the Stadium 
and covered the hill Ardettus above it. 
When the day of the Marathon race ar- 
rived, not merely were all the seats taken, 
but every foot of the balustrades in front 
of the seats, both above and below; and 
even the top of the wall high above the 
other spectators was lined with men. Be- 
sides this Ardettus and the high land to 
the south of the Stadium was closely 
packed with an enormous crowd. Even 
then there were thousands who could not 
see the finish of the race, and they lined 
Herodes Atticus street and Cephisia 
Road on both sides for five miles or more, 
eager to welcome the winner as he ap- 
proached the Stadium. 

It is hard for the foreigner to under- 


stand how intense the. feeling of the 
Greeks was about this race. They 
seemed to think that the reputation of 
their country was at stake and that as a 
matter of national pride they. must win it. 
For days before the race groups of men 
could. be found almost anywhere discuss- 
ing the probable outcome. Many Greek 
runners had been in training for it, and 
when their national games were held, 
early in April, seventy-five men entered 
for the Marathon race and thirty-two 
actually finished. Of these the fifst fif- 
teen came within ten minutes of the win- 
ner, and the time, in spite of rain, was 
only about six minutes behind the record. 
It was not surprising, therefore; that 
thirty-three Greeks entered for the 
Marathon race in the Olympic games. 
At the last moment a young deacon, who 
said he could make the distance in two 
hours, came forward and wished to run. 
The Metropolitan, thinking this undig- 
nified, declined to let him; but he de- 
clared he would run in his canonical 
robes, and actually went out to Marathon 
and lined up for the start. The commit- 
tee, however, would not accept his entry, 
and the Stadium was thus deprived of 
the chance of seeing a Marathon. runner 
enter in priestly garments. 

The race was started at three o'clock, 
and while the runners were toiling over 
the hot and dusty road other events were 
being decided in the Stadium. First 
came the finals in the 800 meters race, 
the half mile, in which the American run- 
ners, Pilgrim and Lightbody, finished 
just ahead of Halswell of England. Then 
the hurdles followed, won by Leavitt, 
after a close race, from Healey of Eng- 
land, and Dunker, a German. Just be- 
fore the hurdles three bicycle riders en- 
tered the Stadium covered with dust and 
almost side by side. They had ridden to 
Marathofi and back in the 84 kilometers 
race. All three were Frenchmen. Mean- 
time, the standing high jump and the 
discus throw in the Greek style had been 
going on while the excitement of the 
spectators was visibly increasing; and 
when these events were over the crowd 
sat in silent anticipation of the entrance 
of the Marathon runner. At last he came 
running down the Stadium, with big 
Prince George of Crete running beside 
him. The crowd applauded, altho his 
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nationality was not yet known, but in a 
moment he was seen to be the Canadian 
Sherring. He crossed the finish line, 
bowed to the King, and walked over to 
the exit, apparently fresh enough to run 
several miles more. His time was 2 h. 
51 m. 23 3-5 S., an improvement upon the 
2 h. 56 m. made by Loues in the Mara- 
thon race ten years ago. It was a bitter 
disappointment to the Greeks, but they 
applauded and waited patiently for the 
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win ; but the next morning this was gone - 
and the people were determined to re- 
gard their defeat as a lesson ‘to be prof- 
ited by. 

The victory of Sherring was perfectly 
logical and well deserved. He came to 
Athens about two months before the 
games, studied the course carefully and 
ran the race in a scientific manner. A 
victory was the natural result. He is 
said to have stopped twenty times during 














Finish of the Marathon Race. Showing Sherring, the Winner, Bowing to the King. 


second runner, who came in almost seven 
minutes later, and proved to" be the 
Swede Svanberg. Five and a half min- 
utes later came the American Franc. 
Still the crowd waited, as one after an- 
other the runners came in. The first 
Greek to arrive came fifth. Then they 
collected about Loues and talked about 
the race of ten years ago. There was the 
same feeling of depression in Athens that 
night that one sees in an American col- 
lege when some athletic team has lost an 
important game which it was expected to 


the race and to have walked up all the 
hills. Franc, the American, ran the 
whole distance without stopping. 

On the 2nd of May the prizes for all 
the contests were awarded in the Sta- 
dium. After the royal party had entered, 
about 1,800 schoolboys from Athens and 
the Pirzus, all in uniform, marched into 
the enclosure and after a few drill move- 
ments took their stand as spectators. 
The winners were called up one by one 
and received their prizes from the King. 
A branch of bay was given to every vic- 
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tor and in addition a medal and usually 
a cup or some work of art. The Mara- 
thon runner received the finest prize, a 
marble statue of Athena half life size. 
After the prizes were awarded the royal 
party withdrew and the great audience, 
as usual with Greek crowds, slowly and 
in an orderly manner made its way out 
of the Stadium. ; 

It is doubtful if in any other country 
so much interest could be taken in these 
games. The average attendance in the 
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Hawtrey 
Sherring 
1,500 meters, w Bonhag 
Standing broad jump.... Ewry 
Running broad jump.... Prinstein 





Standing high jump 


Running high jump 
Hop, step and jump 
Pole vault 


i eek style 
Discus, free 
Shot put 
Javelin throw 
Pentathlon 
ATHENS, Greece. 


Georgantas 
Jaervinnen 
Sheri 


Lemming. 
Mellander 


PILGRIM CHURCH t2it 


Stadium must have been about 50,000, 
only an insignificant fraction of which 
consisted of foreigners. The fact is that 
the Greeks have come to regard these 
games as a national institution, and even 
now they are looking forward to the next 
meeting to atone for their present de- 
feats. Of all the athletes the Americans 
did the best, winning six out of eight 
races, three out of six jumps and two of 
the four weight events. The appended 
table shows the winners: 


SECOND 


TIME OR DISTANCE 
Moulton, Am. 


. 51M. 23 3-58. 
. 12 3-58. 


Léon, gian 
Tie< Sheridan, Am. 

Ro m, Am. 
Goenczy. Hungarian 
Leahy, Eng. 
Séderstrim, Swede 
Sheridan, Am. 
Georgants, Greek 
{eorgants, Greek 
David, Hungarian 
Lindberg, Swede 

udin, Hungarian 





A Hymn of the Pilgrim Church 


BY ALLEN EASTMAN CROSS 


{Three denominations, the Congregationalists, the United Brethren, and the Methodist 
Protestants, are now moving toward organic union. For this the name of the Pilgrim Church 
has been suggested by a minister of the United Brethren, as one significant and beloved. 
The accompanying lines may be sung as a hymn to the tune of “Denver,” as found in 
“In Excelsis.”’—Ep1ror.] 


Tuey hailed the pillars of the Lord, 
They dared the desert sand— 

The fire, the scaffold, and the sword— 
They knelt upon the strand. 


From Abraham to Robinson 
Pilgrims of God were they; 

From earth to heaven they journeyed on— 
They camp with God alway! 


One Lord, one Faith, one holy sign 
For those strong souls sufficed; 

And Brethren all, like Otterbein, 
They kept the prayer of Christ. 


Then not in sorrow, nor in gloom, 

- Repeat the ancient word; 

It speaks of men that dared the doom 
As martyrs of the Lord. 


It tells of hero and of saint 
That greet us from afar, 

To whom the sky was but a tent, 
The earth a fading star. 


Pilgrims of morning, not of night, 
By dark or death unawed, 
Bequeath to us this word of light, 
O Pilgrim Church of God! 
Boston, Mass. 




































































‘Father Rudolf Meyer 


The death of Father Louis Martin, General of the Jesuits, is not only 
an event of great importance in the Catholic Church, but especially to 
Americans, for his successor will be a priest who has literally risen from 
the masses. The next Black Pope, as the head of the Jesuit order is 
termed, is Father Rudolf Meyer, who at present occupies the position of 
General over the members of the order in the portions of the world where 
English is spoken. Father Meyer’s career is typically American. The 
son of a German farmer, he was born in St. Louis, receiving his educa- 
tion, as a child, in one of the parochial schools of that city. His parents 
decided to give him a higher education, and, when twelve years of age, he 
was sent to a Jesuit college, where he determined to join this order, spend- 
ing the six years of his novitiate in his native State and in Maryland. 

As a student, Father Meyer’s intellectual attainments were so pro- 
nounced that he made a notable record in his studies, and after taking 
orders he was assigned as an instructor in one of the American Jesuit 
colleges, later serving as president of the famous College of St. Francis 
Xavier, of St. Louis, also of Marquette College, of Milwaukee, and finally 
of the University of St. Louis, where he received his final education. 

Since 1892 the next Black Pope has acted as Assistant General of 
the order, being elected to this position by the General Congregation of 
the Society my hn at its convocation in Spain. During Father Martin’s 
last illness, Father Meyer assumed many duties of his office, and since 
his death has been acting as General of the Society. 

Father Meyer is 65 years of age, but appears much younger on account 
of his vigorous health. He is of an attractive personality and is con- 
sidered one of the best informed scholars of the Catholic Church, being 
an authority upon its theology. He will be the first American to become 
General of the Society of Jesus, which, as is well known, has the world 
for its field of operation, being distributed in thirty-five provinces, em- 
bracing nearly every country on the globe. 
































The Walking Delegate Novelist 


MRS. L. H. HARRIS 


literary offspring of the labor 

unions and the slums. That ac- 
counts for his disposition. He is a 
fanatical cross between the sentimentalist 
and the revolutionist. 
a Socialist. Not a reasonable scientific 
Socialist, but the dark-lantern kind, who 
burglars his material from the capitalists 
and trusts, then gives it an emotional 
glare upon the pages of his book. 
Doubtless, he has had his share in the 
discovery of that new remorse in us 
which is called “the social compunction,” 
for he does not write of the poor in the 
conventional picturesque style of fashion- 
able novelists, which casts a_ poetic 
glamour over poverty and ignorance— 
Owen Kildare just misses being a walk- 
ing delegate of fiction at this point. He 
isa sortof stunted poet sitting somewhere 
upon the fire escape of an old Bowery 
tenement, piping the best he knows how 


F HE walking delegate novelist is the 


of his dear “little party,” and. exciting 
admiration rather than compassion for 
the people of that district—but our walk- 
ing delegate artist of life presents every 
type of miserable, bat-winged humanity. 
not as vagrants and criminals, but as men 
and brethren who have as many rights 


and wrongs as other people. He leaves 
statistics for the census report and shows 
their haggard profiles in mournful pro- 
cession thru the agonies of his tale. He 
represents the abuse to be corrected in 
terms of human life. It ceases then to 
be a matter of police records or of in- 
different ignorance, but it is a vision and 
a voice which we cannot neglect without 
doing violence to our own well - fed re- 
spectability. 

And the danger is not that they will 
lack sufficient influence upon the dark 
current of affairs which they portray, 
but that they will have too much. A nov- 
elist is not designed by his peculiar gifts 
either as a leader or a reformer, least of 
all the walking delegate kind. He is sim- 
ply the excited photographer of condi- 
tions, an agitator, a voice crying in the 
wilderness. But it is never safe to follow 


This makes him. 


him in real life to his enthusiastic con 
clusions. They always belong too far in 
the. future, not to say in the imagination. 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” is an illustration 
to the point. This was a very good book, 
and a mild one, considering the material 
from which the author had to choose. 
And it stimulated a worthy compassion 
for a very unfortunate class of. beings, 
but it also sowed seeds of bitterness be- 
tween the blood brothers of the North 
and the South, which have matured since 
into antagonisms that are well nigh im- 
placable. And this is the regrettable 
feature of modern walking delegate 
fiction. Whatever success these writers 
win for the cause of the poor they are 
the knight errants who will establish a 
lasting hatred between the masses and 
the classes, because they are not really 
romancers, but they are the fierce scrip- 
ture writers of the poor, and they are 
giving a permanent form to the oppres- 
sion of the rich and to the wrongs of the 
Fe 
Still, we must not confuse them with 
the neurotic novelists. The latter are 
usually women. When a man, like An- 
thony Hope, writes of the bad in people 
he does not get nervous over it, and his 
heroes and heroines do not. They are 
simply cocktail elements in the social 
world, to be taken gaily and without the 
embarrassment of conscientious reflec- 
tion. But women, even as writers, have 
no real courage for wickedness. And 
they become emotional when dealing, as 
Edith. Wharton does, with the polite evils 
of respectable society. They are the same 
evils, of course, which the walking dele- 
gate novelist records in stories of his sad, 
sloven, besotted humanity—only the men 
in Miss Wharton’s novels do not lose 
their jobs when they steal and get drunk; 
they go on becoming greater and greater 
factors on the Stock Exchange. And the 
women who are seduced do not become 
drabs ; they continue to reign as the most 
fascinating belies of their peculiar set. 
No one expects to reform such people, 
least of all the lady novelists who betray 
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them. Their stories are simply the lit- 
erary neurosis of a sort of moral de- 
spair, the kind where everybody is bad 
and where they merely wish that they 
were good. Everybody is bad in the 
walking delegate’s novel, too; worse than 
bad; they are not even respectable. But 
the point he makes is that they have a 
. simple, sincere longing for higher forms 
of life and a savage instinct for virtue to 
match. And the everlasting difference 
between him and the neurotic novelist is 
that he exercises all his shocking gifts as 
a writer to create favorable conditions 
for their advancement in the scale of 
things. He is constructive as well as 
iconoclastic. He would destroy only half 
the world, the rich and powerful, in or- 
der to give his heroes and heroines in the 
bottomless pit of poverty and crime a 
chance to show better virtues. 

So much for the walking delegate 
novelists in general. There are grades 
among them, of course, “skilled” and 
“unskilled” dramatists, so to speak. And 
we know that Dickens was probably the 
forefather of them all; but of late years, 
and in this country, Frank Norris was 
the most promising writer of this class. 
And no other has yet surpassed him in 
the power to dramatize the fact that it is 
possible to form a great corporation that 
has the will and the strength to crush 
competition and destroy the individuality 
and hope of large numbers of men who 
are the inevitable victims. The awful 
impersonality of these relentless systems 
took hold upon his imagination. The 
pity he showed, the protest he made, was 
an implied appeal for the redistribution 
of forces in society. And while-it was 
the fashion among literary critics to write 
of “The Octopus” in a jocular vein, as 
the crude effort of a young man who had 
more convictions than judgment, the fact 
remains that he was the first American 
novelist to symbolize, with any degree 
of power, that future which the Socialists 
foretell when he allowed the wheat specu- 
lator, who had impoverished a whole dis- 
trict by his financial villainies, to be 
buried alive in the grain he had bought. 
It was a crudely expressed prophecy, to 
be sure, but there was an epic simplicity 
about it which makes it last in the 
memory. 


Properly speaking, Jack London is a 
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“hobo” novelist. This is not so bad as 
it sounds, nor nearly so bad as it used 
to be. Some very distinguished men 
among us have been hobos of late years. 
It is a sporadic way they have of devel- 
oping the cosmic consciousness of hu- 
manity. Formerly a man was conterit to 
be a respectable member of society ; now 
he may wish to know how it feels to 
be a tramp also. Some think Mr. Lon- 
don has made more explorations than 
were necessary to fit him for his vocation 
of preaching the gospel of the poor. He 
has been “a salmon fisher, an oyster 
pirate, a “longshoreman, a sailor, a tramp ; 
been sent to jail, lived in the White- 
chapel slums, and been to the Klondike 
in search of gold. All these things he 
pictured in his books, and because he 
was a man of genius he forced the world 
to hear him,” says an admiring fellow 
delegate. Yes, of course—one could 
hardly have lived in the world at all dur- 
ing the last few years without hearing 
Jack London. There were times when 
he was disposed to make himself the bass- 
drum of the whole business. But the 
question is whether the fact that a man 
is a “genius” entitles him to make so 
much noise. It is increasingly difficult 
to be born in this country at all with- 
out being a genius of some kind. We 
are very unhealthy in this particular. 
The important thing is not whether Mr. 
London is a genius, then, but whether 
he has the safe point of view for a 
“gospel” maker. The kind of elk-nature 
he has and mental obstreperousness he 
shows are not altogether desirable moral- 
ly in their effect upon others. But noth- 
ing can be done with such people. Their 
splendid sense of humanity, and their 
abounding vitality render them adorable, 
especially to the enemic classes which 
they defend. And they have a leviathan 
sense of liberty which does not amount 
to much as the dynamo of a walking 
delegate novelist, but it may give trouble 
when assimilated by the great leviathans, 
the slums and the labor unions. The fact 
is, they are not novelists at all, but un- 
scrupulous speculators in law and life. 
They are not simply the sons of their 
own fathers, but they are often the ramp- 
ing intellectual posterity of Walt Whit- 
man and of half a dozen other erratic 
geniuses, This accounts for Jack Lon- 
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don ; he is the free born son of too many 
dangerous forefathers. And so soon as 
his disciples grasp the real meaning of 
his biological views of law and we begin 
to live accordingly, we shall have more 
slums than ever, but we shall at least be 
able to name the moral malady of which 
he in turn has become the literary father. 

And now we come to the lowest grade, 
but the most useful of all the walking 
delegate novelists. To be one of this 
kind requires a natural taste for what is 
vicious, indecent and revolting. He 
must have a vocabulary that settles like 
a swarm of flies over open cesspools and 
in houses filled with vermin. He must 
know how to create heroes, not villains, 
out of thieves, how to excite the reader’s 
sympathy and admiration for a man who 
“shovels guts” on the “killing beds” in a 
meat packing house; who sleeps in his 
clothes and never changes them; who 
drinks, suffers like an animal, fights like 
a fiend and sinks into the lowest leprosy 
of sin. He must know how to portray a 
saturnalia of fallen women in a light 
which represents them as the slaughtered 
lambs of a monstrous social system. He 
must be able to describe babies with the 
rickets snuffling and crawling: over 
drafty floors. He must dull pain and 
dishonor into sensations that are -daily 
commonplace; show men and women 
who have become acclimated to all the 
horrors of hell so that they do not go 
mad at the sight of themselves, but ac- 
cept their condition with sodden indiffer- 
ence. He must never see a flower or 
blade of grass, for these would be miti- 
gating circumstances, and it is not the 
business of this kind of walking delegate 
novelist to look for mitigating circum- 
stances. He would not confess the sky it- 
self except to smoke it black above the 
heads of his beloved demon people, who 
are demons of necessity, the unsightly 
victims of great trusts and powérful cor- 
porations. 

Evidently all this requires a peculiar 
kind of genius, and Upton Sinclair has 
it. He has always had it, but never un- 
til he smelled the stench of the Chicago 
stock-yards, saw the “killing beds,” 
learned the horrible secret economies in 
disposing of diseased and tainted meat in 
the packing houses, saw the offal of hu- 
manity rotting in Packingtown, has he 
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found the right atmosphere in which to 
home it. And we need these buzzard 
geniuses to show the decayed places in 
the world’s life, just as we need ravens 
above a battlefield to indicate by their 
horrid circlings where the unburied dead 
lie. A mocking bird would not answer 
the purpose any more than we could de- 
pend upon Mr. William Dean Howells 
to portray life in Packingtown. And so, 
squeamish as we may feel about him, we 
must be thankful for Upton Sinclair, as 
we are thankful for any. other natural 
“scavenger. It is not a raven’s fault that 
he prefers decayed flesh ; it is his nature. 

Nearly all walking delegate novelists 
offer the same remedy for the evils they 
describe—that is, Socialism. And when 
they come to this there is a curious, ad- 
mirable change in the character of their 
writing. They are no longer the cormo- 
rants of social uncleanness and human 
woes, but they become the inspired stand- 
ard bearers of a great illusion. Upton 
Sinclair ends his story of horrors with a 
socialistic peroration. He writes in terms 
of spiritual exaltation of what socialism 
means and of what it will accomplish. 
Neither he nor any other of his class 
ever realizes that they are offering not a 
remedy, but a theory, and an untried the- 
ory, against an order of things already es- 
tablished. A theory may be tenable in 
every particular, but it is never an actual 
remedy until it is possible to accept it and 
live by it. But that is not the pomt. We 
are accustomed to think that men are de- 
generated by the Christian hope; as a 
matter of fact a man may be regenerated 
by the mere offer of any great hope: 
Sinclair is not so far wrong when he rep- 
resents Jurgis reclaimed to an honorable 
manhood by the hope of Socialism. Thru 
it escaped the outcast’s sense of exist- 
ence, he was “converted,” and became in 
his own mind a man once more and the 
brother of men. This is the fascination 
and strength of Socialism; it offers con- 
solation, comradeship and great expecta- 
tions to a class of people who have noth- 
ing and no hopes of anything. 

I have purposely omitted Thomas 
Dixon from this review of walking dele- 
gate novelists because he is walking back- 
ward. He isa sort of antiquary reformer 
trying to stir up revolutionary sentiment 
toward the past. But in one sense he is 
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an advanced representative of the class. 
They all make much use of eloquence, 
of lurid literary effects, but Dixon has 
gone a step further and discovered the 
conveniences of the stage for visualizing 
his ideas. Now, the stage has always 
been versatile in portraying what was 
decadent or even shocking in current 
life, but the object has been to appeal for 
the sake of profit to what was equally 
vicious in the audience. Mr. Dixon does 
this himself, but the oppression of the 
poor, the selfishness of the rich, and their 
combined criminality is put up on the 
stage for the purpose of exciting sym- 
pathy and stimulating reforms, we shall 
have some new and startling effects in 
the theaters, both on the stage and in the 
minds of the audience. There are scenes 
in “The Jungle” which, if portrayed even 
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in a circus tent on the edge of Packing- 
town, would lead to some wholesome 
changes in the management of the “Dur- 
ham Company’s” packing house business. 
For, of course, no one could dramatize a 
walking delegate’s novel so that it would 
be fit for an uptown theater. Ladies in 
décolleté gowns would faint at the sight 
of the “killing beds,” and of the blood- 
smeared strikers. They could see Sarah 
Bernhardt play “Camille,” but the quick, 
merciless, unapologetic way with which 
a meat-house boss deprivesa working girl 
of her virtue would be revolting, because 
it is so nude, so inartistic . and, 
after all, the play could not be presented 
anywhere, for the “Durham Company”’ 
would hire the leading ward politician to 
hire the city council to hire the Mayor to 
forbid it. 


NasuvILLe, TENN. 
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Administrative Influence Upon Legis- 


lation 


BY FREDERICK A. HENRY 


Jupce or tue Circuit Court or Onto. 


ENATOR BACON, of Georgia, in 
S THe INDEPENDENT for March 8, 
1906, discovers a violation of the 
Constitution, “dangerous to the main- 
tenance of free government,” in our 
“steady progress in the direction of the 
absorption of legislative power by the 
Executive.” This may be accepted as a 
counterblast to the charge, so often 
made, of absorption of the appointive 
power by the Senate. But its effective- 
ness depends, of course, upon the valid- 
ity of his premises. 

That the Executive has often exer- 
cised a great, if not, indeed, a controlling 
influence in legislation, is true. Andrew 
Jackson was the first President to assert 
unequivocally his right to do so. And 
Clay then proposed that if the Executive 
were to provide bills ready drawn for 
passage, the Government should be con- 
ducted by “ukases and decrees,” without 
the needless cost of a Congress. Presi- 
dent Cleveland was the next conspicuous 
exponent of this practice. The repeal of 


the Sherman Silver Purchase Act, for 
example, was an “Administration meas- 
ure,” and without his persistent and 
powerful aid it must have failed. Many 
instances of less renown might also be 
cited. Their recurrence seems to depend 
upon the temperament of the occupant 
of the Presidential office and the gravity 
of the exigencies confronting him. 

But is it true that Executive interposi- 
tion of this sort violates either the letter 
or the spirit of the Constitution? Sen- 
ator Bacon emphasizes that instrument’s 
separation of the legislative and execu- 
tive powérs of our Government, and ex- 
amines the three apparent, or partial, ex- 
ceptions to this rule, viz., the treaty- 
making, appointive and veto powers. He 
concludes that the express vesting of “all 
legislative powers” in the Congress ex- 
cludes the President from all participa- 
tion therein, and that any attempt by him 
to initiate or control legislation is a plain 
usurpation. 

Senator Bacon’s scholarly and spirited 
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analysis of the subject is entirely worthy 
of the constitutional lawyer that he is, 
except in one particular. It ignores the 


one provision of the Constitution that. 


bears most vitally upon it. Section 3 of 
Article 2 provides that the President 
“shall from time to time give to the Con- 
gress information of the state of the 
Union, and recommend to their consid- 
eration such measures as he shall judge 
necessary and expedient.” This clause, 
while it does not indeed authorize the 
President to introduce bills, has yet an 
important bearing upon the interpreta- 
tion of the respective powers and mutual 
relations of Congress and the President 
in regard to legislation. The President 
is not merely to point out subjects on 
which legislation is required, leaving to 
Congress the ascertainment of the pre- 
cise evil: and its appropriate remedy. He 
is to. “recommend measures.” 
Why, then, should Senator Bacon com- 
plain of Presidents who propose “Ad- 
ministration measures” ? 

But it is said that an intimation as to 
the employment of the Executive veto 
has been utilized in advance to mold 
legislation. And here it may be remarked 
parenthetically that the Senators of a 
State, voicing by extra-constitutional 
“courtesy” the will of the entire Senate, 
have often given an advance intimation 
as to “the advice and consent” of that 
body, and have thereby molded the exer- 
cise, for their constituency, of the ap- 
pointive power with which the President 
is, in the first instance, exclusively 
clothed. One is tempted to retort for the 
Executive to his Senatorial critics, “The 
villainy you teach me, gentlemen, I will 
execute.” A better justification, how- 
ever, is available. The power of recom- 
mending measures is plenary. It may be 
repeatedly exercised by the President 
upon the same subject until Congress 
shall have passed “such measures as he 
shall judge necessary and expedient.” 
And if Congress shall pass measures not 
conforming to that standard, the Presi- 
dent may return them to the House 
wherein they originated, “with his objec- 
tions,” which shall be entered “at large 
on their journal.” 

True, a question of dignity and pro- 
priety may arise if intimations as to the 
President’s views are conveyed unoffi- 
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cially to Congress ; but the constitutional 
power of the President to influence legis- 
lation by definite and detailed recom- 
mendations seems incontrovertible. Tech- 
nically, of course, the Executive has no 
direct power to act as a part of the legis- 
lative arm of the Government, save in 
the exceptional case of a “pocket veto,” 
where, by reason of the adjournment of 
Congress, his affirmative concurrence is 
necessary to the final enactment of a 
measure into law. But it was well 
known to the fathers of our country that 
an Executive might indirectly influence 
the course of legislation without direct 
participation therein. The Declaration 
of Independence complains of the King 
because, among other things, “he has for- 
bidden his governors to pass laws of 
immediate and pressing importance, un- 
less suspended in their operation till his 
assent should be obtained, and when so 
suspended he has utterly neglected to 
attend to them; he has. called 
together legislative bodies at places un- 
usual, uncomfortable and distant from 
the depository of their public records, for 
the sole purpose of fatiguing them into 
compliance with his measures,” etc. Yet 
there is no word of limitation in our 
Constitution forbidding the employment 
by the President of any of his express 
powers as Executive, or his influence as 
a citizen, in furtherance of his recom- 
mendation of measures to Congress. 

As to the dangers of this practice, it 
is true that it is possible so to prostitute 
the appointive power of the Executive, 
“by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate,” as that no recompense of 
legislation will justify it. But that the 
open exercise of Executive influence 
upon legislation tends to a concentration 
of power not contemplated by the fathers 
and “dangerous to the maintenance of 
free government,” is a thesis which Sen- 
ator Bacon fails to maintain. Franklin 
observed that absolute power, if it must 
needs exist, is safer in the executive than 
in the legislative department of a govern- 
ment, saying: 

“A single man may be afraid or ashamed of 
doing injustice; a body is never either the one 
or the other if it is strong enough. It cannot 
apprehend assassination, and by dividing the 
shame among them, it is so little apiece that 


no one minds it.” 
CLEVELAND, Onto, 

















L. S. Rowe, James S. Harlan, Charles Ray Dean; 
Pennsylvania. Illinois. Secretary of the Delegation. 


Julio Larrinaga, William I. Buchanan, Edmund J. James, 
Porto Rico. New York, Illinois. 
Chairman of the Delegation. 
Photograph Copyright, 1906, by Waldon Fawcett. 


Our Representatives at the Third Pan-American 
Conference at Rio Janeiro, July 21,1906 


The third Pan-American Conference will be held on July 21st, 1906, and is not expected 
to last longer than the 1st of September. The occasion will be made notable because an Amer- 
ican Secretary of State will then, for the first time, visit South America in his official capacity. 
The chairman of the American delegation is the Hon. William Inseo Buchanan, of New York, 
who acted as American Minister to Argentina for six years, and during that period he was desig- 
nated ee Governments of Chile and Argentina as the deciding arbiter of the commission to 
fix the boundary between the two States. Mr. Buchanan had charge of the live stock and for- 
estry departments of the Columbian Exposition at Chicago. Y 

In‘1901 he became Director General of the Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo. A year 
later he represented this country in the second Pan-American Conference, which met in the 
aa 4 of Mexico. Mr. Buchanan also served as the first United States Minister to the Republic 
of Panama. 

Associated with Mr. Buchanan are Edmund J. James, guniee of the University of Illinois 
since September Ist, 1904, and sometime of the faculties of the University of Pennsylvania and 
the University of Chicago, and Leo S. Rowe, Professor of Political Economy at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania and president of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
Both of these gentlemen are eminent educators and will give strength to the Commission. 

Hon. James S. Harlan, a son of Associate Justice Harlan, of the United States Supreme 
Court, has accomplished much in Spanish-speaking countries. Mr. Harlan acceptably filled the 
office of Attorney General of Porto Rico for two years, beginning in 1901. Sefior Julio Lar- 
rinaga, another member of the American Spies. served at various times as Resident Com- 
missioner in Congress from Porto Rico, Chief Engineer of Provincial Works, and as a member 
of the Porto Rico House of Delegates. 

Charles Ray Dean, at present an attaché of the Department of State as chief of the Bureau 
of Appointments, is Secretary of the Delegation. 
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Literature 


Novels of Life in the ’60’s 


PEACE and prosperity have little to do 
with literature besides furnishing a mar- 
ket for it. The conditions which actual- 
ly produce it are war, poverty, persecu- 
tion or any great disaster. At present 
the only people in this country who sus- 
tain a sufficiently heroic relation to af- 
fairs to conceive it in any vital way are 
the workers, who have neither the time 
nor the art of expression necessary. 
This explains why the best books will 
never be written, and why the greatest 
epics must remain unsung. The men 
and women who have them in their lives 
and hearts are dumb. And, coming down 
to particulars, this also explains why 
stories of the Civil War are usually so 
inferior. The men who should have 


written them died upon the battlefield, 
and so they are written from memory by 
young whipper-snappers who were not 
there, or by that class of literary dirt- 


daubers who stick the stuff of their own 
imagination to the rafters of historical 
details and think that they have really 
written a “romance” of the war. Usual- 
ly it is a cheap parody upon one of the 
greatest tragedies of modern times. 

Cyrus Townsend Brady is almost a 
poster illustration of this dirt-dauber 
class. His last novel’ is, by all odds, the 
best he has ever written, but that is not 
saying enough to recommend it. It is 
a story of the Civil War, with the scenes 
laid in Virginia. The dramatis persone 
are Lee and his army, with the two 
heroines flirting beautifully on its flanks. 
The reader is obliged to conclude that 
Mr. Brady has, at last, became a “rebel” 
in his convictions, his sympathies are so 
entirely with the South. In the preface 
he pays a half paragraph tribute to the 
character, personality and genius of Gen- 
eral Lee, and he concludes in this sing- 
song style: 


“T did not always think thus. Born amid 
the roar of battle, the son of a brave Northern 
soldier, trained while yet the bitterness en- 
gendered during the conflict lingered in the 
memory, my youthful impressions gave me 


‘Tue Parrrors By Cyrus Townsend Brady. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 





uite another idea of the great Virginian, an 
a that was comprehended in an ety weed” 

If they keep to the domestic side of it 
women write the best novels of the Civil 
War now. A volume of five short 
stories” is just out dealing with life in 
Washington City inyediately after the 
war. As usual, the~author draws too 
much upon the tears of her imagination ; 
but she has done the best she could with 
the kind of material she selects. Méan- 
while, Lucy Meacham Thruston’s new 
novel’ is really a fine piece of work. It 
portrays the average Southern woman, 
in the average Southern home, not the 
grand lady in her great manor house, but 
a poor young bride whose husband has 
been called to the field, left defenseless 
and alone with her two slaves in the 
wake of a hostile army. The terror she 
endures when she hears the roar of bat- 
tle and knows that her husband is in the 
front ranks is well portrayed and gives 
some idea of what Southern women suf- 
fered in this way. Her privations, her 
simple hunger and physical pain are de- 
tails that have been written so often that 
they are now commonplace to all save 
the white-haired old women among us 
who actually endured them. 

There are bright corners in the world 
which séem to catch and hold the sun- 
light even when the shadows fall thick 
everywhere else. Sorrow comes quietly, 
not with the sword, and love follows so 
quickly after that all the graves are green 
and all wounds kindly healed. Mary 
Dillon has found such a place and laid. 
the scene of her story in it... She begins 
with the Civil War and ends as soon 
afterward as she can unite the North 
and the South in the hearts of faithful 
lovers. She brightens the past with a 
hundred memories for the young soldiers 
and students who were once so gay a part 
of that informal society along Main 
street in old Bellaire, and the book should 
find many readers to cherish it on this 





2OLp Wasuincton. By Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 

® CALLED TO THE Frietv. By Lucy Meacham Thrus- 
ton. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 

4In Oxp Bexrarre By Mary Dillon. New York: 
The Century Co. $1.50, 
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account. It is so rare for a modern 
writer of any kind of fiction to brighten 
the past or future with what they have 
to tell. 

Has the gentle reader ever observed 
that it is always a malicious middle-aged 
woman or a good little boy who eaves- 
drops in fiction? Tom Gaston plays this 
innocent réle in Mr. Naylor’s new novel.” 
He is.a nervous little boy with thin legs, 
who is always hearing something that 
was not intendedifor him. He cannot 
stop to warm his hands, but he hears two 
or more men plotting death and destruc- 
tion to somebody. No wonder the re- 
sult is a “thrilling tale.” Just let any 
author secure the services of an alert 
eavesdropper and his fortune is made. 
In this book the scene is laid in Ohio 
during the early ’60’s, and like all novels 
of that place and period, it has the 
famous “underground rail” running thru 
it for the illegal transportation of slaves 
to the “free States.” There is a scatter- 
ing population of Abolitionists, horse 
thieves, and enough honest people to 
make a contrast, and between them, they 
do work out a delightful old-fashioned 
story with many midnight turns in it. 
And if the reader is ever in danger of 
being bored he is sure to learn on the 
next page that the little boy is hidden in 
the woodshed listening to Marsh Colby’s 
plan for murdering the Kentuckian, who 
is the hero, and distinguished from other 
Southerners in Northern novels by the 
fact that the author has committed the 
sacrilege of converting him to the under- 
ground railway business! 

A reader unacquainted with Western 
geography might infer from the. after- 
math representations in Frederick Cham- 
ber’s novel* that the late Spanish-Ameri- 
can war was fought in Alabama. There 
is the inevitable “manor” house, only 
this time there is a chapel in one wing 
of it. And this in 1898! The only son 
goes to the front and is killed in battle. 
The mother becomes feeble minded, the 
beautiful daughter starves without losing 
the flush on her cheek, and they are all 
taken care of by an old negro who spends 
a fortune in gold upon them—as if it 
were immediately after the Civil War 


Tue Kentuckian. By James Bali Naylor Bos- 
ton: C. M. Clark Publishing Co. $1.50. 

“Iw tHe Smoe-Srainc Country. By Frederick 
hamber. Boston: C. M. Clark Publishing Co. $1.50. 
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and in the middle ages to boot! There 
never has been such a confusion of 
White-caps, political graft and false 
sentimentality. Mrs. L. H. Harris. 
oe 
The History. of All Nations 


It is by no means an easy task to write 
a general work for the layman in his- 
torical lore. Even the problems to be 
solved in such an undertaking are hard 
to state in definite form and to visualise. 
What facts should be presented; what 
emphasis should be laid on men, institu- 
tions, literature, industrial life and pure- 
ly political narrative; should one content 
oneself with relating the time honored 
stories which, according to sacred prece- 
dent, it is a reputable thing to know ; and 
finally just what sort of person is the 
general reader and in a democracy what 
is most worth knowing—these and other 
questions of the same sort press upon the 
writer and the reviewer of popular his- 
torical works; so impalpable and chang- 
ing are the standards that the man who 
is honest with himself and under few de- 
lusions as to the importance of his spe- 
cialty will find it hard to render a 
“sound” judgment. Even when checked 
by a wholesome recognition of the diffi- 
culties of popular enterprises, the “pro- 
fessed” historical student will be com- 
pelled to exercise no little charity and 
self-control when he turns, for instance, 
from the dozen or more stout volumes 
by Gardiner on the early Stuarts to a 
fifty page account of the same period. 

However, there are many persons—not 
the public—who demand to know about 
the past, even in a small way, either thru 
curiosity or thru a desire to understand 
the present all the better, and no doubt 
the History of All Nations* now being 
issued under the editorship of Prof. John 
Henry Wright is one of the most suc- 
cessful attempts of our time to meet the 
call of the hour for general history. In 
typography, binding and illustrations it 
leaves nothing to be desired. 

An instalment of five new volumes 
written by Dr. Philippson brings the 
story down to the eve of the French Rev- 


* Tue History or Att Nations. ‘By Martin Phil- 
eheon. Vols. XI-XV. The Reformation and Counter- 

eformation. The Thirty Years’ War. The Age of 
Louis XIV.. The Age of European Balance of Power. 
The Age of Frederick the Great. Lea Brothers & Co, 
Philadelphia. 
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olutioh. The first of this group contains 
the story of the Reformation and the 
counter Reformation in which Luther 
and Loyola, Charles V and Philip II, 
Mary and Elizabeth, Calvin and Henry 
VIII are the dominant figures. Volume 
XII is chiefly occupied with the Thirty 
Years’ War. The next volume, covering 
the Puritan Revolution in England and 
the age of Louis XIV on the Continent, 
gives a remarkably well balanced account 
of this great century, with its Mazarin, 
Colbert, Cromwell, de Witt and Great 
Elector, and its Bacon, Milton, Racine, 
Moliére and Newton. Three score pages 
are devoted to the Puritan Divine Right 
struggle in England, which sent 
Charles I to the block and made Crom- 
well arbiter of Europe; with entire justi- 
fication the author gives half his volume 
to Louis XIV and the doings of his day 
in France and of Frenchmen in Europe. 
Nothing worth while seems to be left out 
—here is the Court of Versailles, with its 
deep political significance, where the 
sons of ancient kings, who shook their 
mailed fists at the rulers of France, are 
now wearing toy swords and holding a 
napkin at the Grand Monarch’s table; 
here are the wars fought to enhance the 
glory of France until Louis totters to his 
grave after the Spanish Succession dis- 
aster; here are the Frenchmen of that 
great age—those who defend divine 
right, amuse, instruct and charm withal. 
But our author does not allow the dra- 
matic movements of the age in France 
and England to overshadow and exclude 
everything else. In a telling pen picture 
he describes the state of broken, devas- 
tated and ruined Germany after the close 
of the Thirty Years’ War; he does not 
neglect Spain, whose poor ruler can 
scarcely get trusted at the grocer’s; nor 
divided Italy, the battlefield and spoil of 
Hapsburg and Bourbon; nor Turkey in 
Europe, with her Sultan approaching his 
long and painful “sickness” ; nor Russia, 
whose great Peter busies himself with 
his armies and navies and towns and 
compels recalcitrant old Russians to 
shave their whiskers in spite of their 
fear of St. Peter’s wrath on the last day. 
Conditions are described and policies are 
discussed ; but this is not all. There is 


movement to the history ; the Dutch and - 


English fight for the sea; Louis XIV 
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defies the Pope; France extends the 
Rhine frontiers; Marlborough wins 
Blenheim. In general the facts are ac- 
curate, judgments are temperate— 
Cromwell’s humility may have been 
feigned, but it was politically useful— 
and impressions well balanced. The au- 
thor, however, is sometimes complacent, 
confounds the government with the na- 
tion, and speaks of the people with the: 
looseness of the sociéty»editor who tells 
us that everybody is out of town in July. 

The fourth volume of this group cov- 
ers a more prosaic age than the first— 
from Utrecht to Frederick the Great’s’ 
day. Instead of our stern and ponder- 
ous Cromwell we now have the fox 
hunting and jocose Walpole manipulat- 
ing parliamentary majorities and laying 
the foundations of the cabinet system; 
we lose Milton and Racine, but we find 
the ambidextrous and pungent Voltaire, 
plying with his wit and fancy people of 
every type from the powdered, bewigged 
and perfumed boxholder at the the- 
ater to the serious reader of history 
and theology—a sort of Bernard Shaw 
with modifications; we no longer hear 
the sonorous sermons of Bossuet, but we 
now catch the strains of the immortal 
oratorios of Handel; we have left behind 
the divine right doctrines of James I and 
have come to the beatific visions of 
Rousseau and the state of nature think- 
ers. The old soldier, however, is not 
without his consolations in- this volume. 
Here he may read at great length about 
the war of the Polish succession and the 
war of the Austrian succession. 

In his fifth volume our author is more 
at home in his subject; he writes with 
more confidence, precision and swing, 
because Germany and Frederick are in 
the center of the historical drama. Here 
the general reader will find perhaps all 
he will care to know about the great hero 
of Carlyle; all the multifarious labors of 
this grim and witty King of Prussia are 
briefly described or at least indicated ; he 
fights many battles in the Seven Years’ 
War; he laughs or quarrels with Vol- 
taire ; he scolds negligent officials; drags 
judges from their benches while uphold- 
ing the majesty of the law; when Baron 
von Mueller wants leave to go to the 
baths, he tells him to go to the devil; 
parishioners complain because their par- 
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son is shaky on the doctrine of eternal 
damnation, and Frederick tells them that 
the parson shall stay away and they shall 
have eternal damnation to their hearts’ 
content; finances are reformed ; swamps 
are drained and the religious refugees of 
other countries are invited to settle on 
Prussian lands; the curious patchwork 
of Prussian law is to be superseded by 
a great code; and yet Frederick finds 
time for the classics and to pronounce a 
panegyric on the dead Voltaire. 


s 
Memoirs of Archbishop Temple* 


One of the stores still lingering in 
Oxford, relics of the days when Temple, 
then Bishop of Exeter, was Bampton 
lecturer, is, that he was wont to declare 
in the broad speech which in these vol- 
umes is discreetly ignored, “I thank my 
Gard every marning that I was barn a 
Carnishman,” a story often quoted in 
opposition to another which alleged that 
he was of American, or possibly Cana- 
dian, descent. It is no reflection upon the 
truth of the story that he was, in fact, 
born in the Ionian Islands, where his 
father held a government appointment, 
in spite of which he was a Cornishman 
to his héart’s core, and of partly Cornish, 
partly Scottish ancestry, from either of 
which he may have inherited that grit 
and thoroness which caused him to be 
described, as “granite on fire.” The 
- Origin of the wide-spread story of his 
being of American descent may have 
come, in part, from the extreme practical- 
ness of his character, and simplicity of 
his up-bringing, his skill in plowing and 
threshing, his physical endurance, the 
- “go-ahead” qualities popularly attributed 
to this country, and partly perhaps to 
certain circumstances which associated 
him with the United States.. Under his 
régime, at Rugby, perhaps in consequence 
of the popularity in America of “Tom 
Brown’s Schooldays,” many Americans 
visited the school and sent their sons 
there. (Vol. I., 229.) “The interest these 
Americans took in the school took tangi- 
ble shape when a banner, worked e 
American ladies, was brought to the 
school, and formally presented.” 
Arcusismor Tempter. By Seven 


E G. Sandford, Archdeacon of 
: The Mecnaher Co. $9.00. : 
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Perhaps, however, Temple’s main per- 
sonal claim to interest American readers 
is that of his generous restoration to this 
country of the Bradford MS., the so- 
called “Log of the Mayflower,” the ex- 
istence of which, in the library of the 
Bishop of London’s palace, at Fulham, 
was discovered by Senator Hoar, as vice- 
president of the American Antiquarian 
Society. The narrative of its finding and 
return is well told by Archdeacon Bevan, 
one of the seven friends who collaborated 
in the writing of what the general editor, 
Archdeacon Sandford, of Exeter, has 
truly called, “not a biography, but rec- 
ords of a career.” 

Temple himself practically forbade a 
biography, and during his lifetime did 
all he could to hinder the collection of 
material. This, his friends have inter- 
preted, not as withholding the history. of 
his work, to which indeed the public has 
a right, as having shared in it, but as 
shrinking from the violation of the re- 
serve and dignity of his own personality. 
We have, accordingly, the history of Ox- 
ford in his undergraduate days, of Rugby 
in his pedagog days, of Exeter, London, 
under his bishopric, of Canterbury un- 
der his Archbishopric, of his work in all 
these places in the cause of temperance, 
of education, of social purity, of sim- 
plicity of life and worship; of his battle 
against extremes in religion and politics 
—each told, if one may so express it, by 
the specialist of the period, by his closest 
friend and companion in that particular 
sphere. 

In view of the marked continuity of 
Temple’s life-work, it is marvelous how 
these historians have contrived to make 
their narratives over-lap so little. Where 
they do, as for example, in the “Memoir 
of The Primacy” and the “Canterbury 
Memoir,” and, in some degree, in that 
of “The Earlier Years” and “The Edi- 
tor’s Supplement,” the reader does not 
grudge it; each tells the story from his 
own point of view, and in illustration of 
his own thesis. 

Those who remember Dr. Temple best 
on that side exhibited by the schoolboy 
who said, “Temple’s a beast, but a just 
beast,” may be surprised at the countless 
instances quoted of his gentleness, kind- 
ness, and even tact. All who have come 
in close contact with him could add more, 
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and none can fail to remember the bright 
smile which disarmied the recipients of 
his fiercest attacks; as, for example, the 
lady who asked at table, “May I give 
you some cold chicken?” “No, you 
mayn’t. Wherever I go they give me 
cold chicken, and ‘The Church’s One 
Foundation,’ and I detest both!” 


& 


The Tower. By Mary Tappan Wright. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

The faculty side of college life has 
lacked hitherto an interpeter. Mary 
Tappan Wright touches her new theme 
with a careful and loving hand; the fac- 
ulty circle at Great Dulwich College con- 
sists of a masterful president and bishop, 


several young professors, a few pathetic- 


ally overworked and underpaid old ones, 
with their wives, children and personal 
friends. They are well-bred and well- 
read—but are they quite alive? If we 
cannot feel any flesh-and-blood reality 
about them, is it their fault, or the au- 
thor’s, or our own? Certainly they live 
in a rarefied atmosphere, and under glass. 
Like all very limited circles, they know 


each other too well, and indulge in deli- 
cate vivisection of the emotions of their 
friends in a way that would appall the 
stoutest-hearted of psychological novel- 


ists. Life under a social microscope is 
bad enough, when the scrutiny is con- 
fined to externals; as in ordinary village 
gossip, but we protest that it must be un- 
endurable when the examination pierces 


deeper, into dreams, motives and emo- ° 


tions, and forces the most reserved of 
men and women to yield up their inmost 
heart secrets. That strikes us as being 
much more of a trial than the long hours, 
hard work and meager salaries of which 
the author makes use to tragic ends. 
There is plenty of clever characterization 
in the book, and the people are sufficient- 
ly differentiated to be interesting. They 
invariable talk well. Miss Langdon is a 
charming type of the managing woman 
we all have known, who is so serenely 
sure that her friends cannot get on with- 
out her advice, and who does not hesitate 
to jog the elbow of Destiny, if the social 
jackstraws are not arranging themselves 
to her liking. It is a triumph of the au- 
thor’s skill that her heroine’s meddle- 
someness does not cost her our liking and 
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sympathy. The book is a tragedy of a 
dream. The attempt to relive a part of 
life which has been a memory for many 
years is sure to be a spiritual failure—we 
cannot unite the thread dropped and 
broken eighteen years before ; the fingers 
are clumsy, the hands tremble, and the 
bungled knot will show. The Tower is 
the story of how a brave man attempted 
the impossible feat of living over again a 
cherished dream of his youth, and it con- 
tains, also, some pretty love-stories about 
his friends. 
Js 
In the Land of the Strenuous Life. By Abbé 


Félia Klein. Illustrated. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. $2.00. 


The Abbé Klein’s Au Pays de la Vie 
Intense has had more success in France 
than any other book on the United States 
written by a Frenchman in recent years. 
It passed thru seven editions in a few 
months, was crowned by the French 
Academy and awarded the Montyou 
prize. The present translation, made by 
the author himself, is remarkable as a 
translation. It is fluent, idiomatic and 
entirely free from gallicisms. There are 
a few mistakes, which we should have 
been inclined to attribute to the printer 
did they not appear in the index; for 
instance, “Thomas Dollyan, first Gov- 
ernor of New York.” The Abbé appears 
to have been piloted in a very intelligent 
fashion by representative members of 
the Catholic clergy, and the observations 
he was enabled to make are exceedingly 
striking and suggestive. He has blended 
the narrative of his journey with the re- 
sult of his inquiries in a very picturesque 
fashion. As a priest and a professor, he 
is, naturally, specially interested in reli- 
gion and education. The freedom which 
Catholicism enjoys in the United States 
impresses him everywhere he goes. His 
enthusiasm for everything in America 
will seem, to many Americans, to be 
rather excessive, but he gives facts as 
well as impressions. The contrast be- 
tween the prosperous and progressive 
condition of his Church here and that in 
his own country affected him the more 
forcibly, as, after sailing from Havre, he 
found a number of monks and nuns 
aboard, obliged to fly to a more hospit- 
able land than that in which they were 
born. A fine feature in the Abbé’s char- 
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acter is his entire freedom from religious 
prejudice. He is fully alive to the value 
of the educational and charitable work 
of the Protestant clergymen he meets 
with. Institutions like Bryn Mawr and 
Tuskegee appeal to him quite as strongly 
as Trinity College and Notre Dame 
University. That he is favorable to the 
American public school system may be 
gathered from several of his observa- 
tions. “With France before one’s eyes,” 
he says, “it is hard to understand how 
any Catholic can be discontented with 
the freedom of America.” 


& 


Euripides and the Spirit of His Dramas. 
By Paul Decharme. $3.00. Translated 
by James Loeb, A.B. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 

This is one of those excellent books 
that broad minded Frenchmen who know 
how to appreciate the work of their 
neighbors occasionally give to the world, 
arid thereby earn great gratitude. It is 
no wonder that Mr. Loeb, with his cos- 
mopolitan sympathies, recognized that he 
would win general thanks for giving it 
to the English speaking public. It 
may seem to some an easy task to 
translate a good book. But it is not an 
affair of any chance scholar who happens 
to know another language than his own. 
Into every good translation a good deal 
more than mere translation must be put. 
Of this the work of Mr. Loeb is a signal 
example. Here sympathy, not merely of 


the linguist, but of the man who has felt, . 


comes to the front, and an almost new 
creation appears. Apart from the trans- 
lation, a few notes from the translator’s 
own hand appear. A pleasant feature 
of the book .is the Introduction, by Pro- 
fessor John Williams White, who at the 
outset quotes the remark of Goethe to 
Eckermann, that 


“a poet whom Socrates called his friend, whom - 


Aristotle esteemed. whom Menander admired, 
and for whom Sophocles and the city of Athens 
put on mourning when they learnt of his death, 
must certainly have been somebody.” 

It is true that “our Euripides, the hu- 
man,” the most modern of the ancients, 
was put on the rack by Aristophanes, a 
much less noble man than himself; and 
in modern times Schlegel’s elaborate dis- 
paragement has helped to lower him in 
the esteem of some. His laying bare the 


-cestis and Iphigenia.” 
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struggles of the soul, especially of wom- 
en, “the secret stirring of nascent de- 
sires, the shyness or boldness of growing 
passion, its tumults and tempests,” has 
done far more than his disregard of “the 
unities” to put him under the ban. It 


was for just this last item that Lessing, 


who hated regularity, loved him. Shake- 
speare would probably have agreed with 
Lessing. Perhaps Aristophanes could 
see nothing noble in = the “Al- 
If that was the 
case he was hidebound. Euripides is 
perhaps unfortunate in having seventeen 
of his tragedies preserved, some of them 
carelessly composed. It is quite likely 
that Aeschylus and Sophocles might suf- 
fer in our esteem if we. discovered a 
dozen dramas of each, of the grade of 
“The Seven Against Thebes” and “The 
Trachinian Women.” Aristotle certainly 
shows none of that virulence toward 
Euripides which Aristophanes—a pretty 
censor of morals—feels called upon to 
show. With Socrates beside him, Eu- 
ripides was in good company 


& 


The Sage Brush Parson. 
Boston: Little Brown & 
No one who has camped in the 
Rocky Mountains will ever forget the 
strange, penetrating fragrance of the 
sage brush after a light shower or when 
pressed by the foot or crushed under the 
sleeping bag at night. One learns to love 
it, and the gray green shrub which grows 
where nothing else dares. The Sage 
Brush Parson is the story of a young 
Methodist minister who drops, as if from 
the sky, upon a Nevada mining town. 
We at once recall “Black Rock,” “The 
Sky Pilot” and the numberless tales of 
Western life, all of them true in some 
points and untrue in others. There is a 
touch of exaggeration about them all; a 
fashion in miners and “bad men” set by 
Bret Harte and followed religiously by 
many men of Jess genius than he. A 
cowboy in his “chaps” and sombrero is 
a picturesque figure, but he is, after all, 
not essentially unlike other young men 
on. a camping or hunting trip, care. free, 
light hearted and freakish of spirit. Most 
of the characters in novels of Western 
life are either somber or grotesque dis- 
tortions of the actual people who live be- 


By A. B. Ward. 
0. $1.50. 
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yond the Mississippi. The Sage Brush 
Parson sins less than many others in this 
respect, but it is not altogether blameless. 
One thing it does present with truth and 
vividness—the sudden and_ violent 
changes of opinion in a small town, per- 
secution and popularity following each 
other with vehement swiftness as the 
breath of gossip blows, now hot, now 
cold, and the reigning favorite today be- 
comes the reprobate tomorrow. The 
Sage Brush Parson reminds us, with a 
difference, of Theron Ware. Both are 
young Methodist ministers; they are 
temperamentally alike; they live in small 
communities among unlettered people, 
save for a little group of rich and cul- 
tured friends in another communion. 
They are alike tempted. There the like- 
ness ceases ; for the infidelity of one there 
is excuse, for the other, none. We do not 
like to have the problem of a story solved 
by a sudden and violent death—that is 
the resource of an incompetent or help- 
less imagination. “I don’t know what to 
do with this unnecessary person! He, or 
she, is in the way, and every one would 
be happier if the character were dead”; 
and the autocratic author orders imme- 
diate execution. People rarely die so 
conveniently in real life, and what our 
novelists should teach us is how to live 
in right relations to the disagreeable 
wives and husbands who continue to ex- 
ist, and how to shape our own actions, so 
that we may not be impossible compan- 
ions for them. 


Ma a 


Moral Overstrain. By eoree Ww 4 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Any American citizen will be Pocono 
by reading the eight essays on modern 
social and business problems contained 


in this little volume. They are sane 
without being ‘commonplace, and inter- 
esting without being sensational. Mr. 
Alger has the rare ability to point out 
forcibly the serious and prevalent evils of 
the day without at the same time arous- 
ing the reader’s antagonism and distrust 
by exaggeration. In the essay on “The 
Literature of Exposure,” he shows that 
little permanent benefit can be expected 
from much of the newspaper scolding 
now in vogue. Other essays are devoted 
to the disincliration of the average citi- 
zen to serve on a jury, to the delay in 
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criminal courts, to “Unpunished Com- 
mercial Crime,” and similar vital topics. 
ot 

Bulletin of the Bureau No. 58. Washington, 
Department of Commerce and bor. 
Contains Victor S. Clark’s Monograph on 
Labor Conditions in the Philippines (84 
pages) and on Labor Condiiions in Java 
(48 pages). 

At a time when a great deal of undi- 
gested information, along with some of 
real value, regarding the Philippines is 
being thrust upon a somewhat sated pub- 
lic, it is important that those who are 
really interested should have their atten- 
tion called to what is of solid worth in 
the increasing bibliography of the sub- 
ject. Our “Philippine problem” has 
from the first been made “confusion 
worse confounded” for the honest en- 
quirer. Some fly-by-night investigator 
or stay-at-home dogmatist is too often 
treated as if he were an authority on the 
subject. Meanwhile, the rarer piece of 
careful study and investigation often is 
overlooked. This has been the case with 
the monographs of Dr. Victor S. Clark 
on Philippine and Javan labor condi- 
tions, issued as a bulletin of the Bureau 
of Labor at Washington. It is no ex- 
aggeration to say that the monograph on 
Filipino labor and allied problems is, all 
in all, the best economic study in the 
whole bibliography of the Philippines. It 
contains an amount of real research into 
actual conditions that appear in no other 
writing of this sort; moreover, it takes 
on a broad scope, relating the question 
of Filipino labor to the inseparable ques- 
tions of political and social development 
allied with it, and in so doing the au- 
thor, who shows that he has made no 
little research, is nevertheless careful to 
recognize his own limitations in this di- 
rection and avoids anything like dog- 
matism. His similar study in Java is 
quite as valuable, for comparative pur- 
poses, for students of the Philippines. 


a 


The Positive School of Criminology. By 
Enricb Ferri. Translated by Ernest Un- 
termann. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & 
Co. 50 cents. 

By means of a very fruitful analogy 
between organic and social diseases this 
famous Italian criminologist presents the 
fundamental theory of the positive 
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school of criminology. Criminality can 
be repressed only by applying the laws of 
social hygiene, just as sickness can be 
repressed only by applying the laws of 
medical hygiene. Just as sickness and 
insanity were once regarded as evidences 
of moral guilt, so criminality has been 
regarded as the free choice of the crimi- 
nal. But as these organic diseases came 
to be regarded as the necessary result of 
bad physical conditions, so the positive 
school regards crimina‘ity as the out- 
come of bad social conditions, which cre- 
ate abnormal men or make men act ab- 
normally. Rejecting belief in a free will, 
it bases itself on the doctrine of economic 
determinism. In this respect it at once 
differentiates from the classical school, 
which believes in free will. Inspired by 
humanitarian feelings, this school has 
worked for diminution of punishment, 
but has not got beyond the point of re- 
garding punishment as the only means of 
repression. But the positive school re- 
jects punishment with the doctrine of 
free will, and regards treatment of the 
individual criminal only,as direct and 
empirical repression of crime. It lays 
much greater emphasis on indirect, so- 
cial repression of the causes of crime. 
In this book we have a concise state- 
ment ‘by its most distinguished repre- 
sentative of the point of view of this new 
school of criminology, which seems des- 
tined to revolutionize methods of treat- 
ing criminals and of dealing with crime. 
He has already stated this point of view 
in his longer work on criminal sociology, 
but in this book we have it presented still 
more forcefully and pointedly. Unfor- 
tunately this is a very poor translation, 
which frequently obs¢ures the meaning. 


as 


In The Country of Jesus. By Matilda Serao. 
New York: L. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00. 


This is the pleasant narrative of a de- 
vout Catholic lady’s travels in the Holy 
Land. Possibly no other region has af- 
forded more material for the inquisitive, 
hastily enlightened student, whose chief 
business often is to deprive the simple 
reader of his harmless, simpler faith in 
some dear tradition. Thus we have lost 
much of the precious sentiment connect- 
ed with “the country of Jesus” which is 
truer and more elevating to the soul 
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than any mere theological view of its 
history and topography. Signora Serao 
does not concern herself with this ortho- 
dox form of skepticism; she accepts the 
legends, illusions, delusions—all that 
poetry of spirituality which the religious 
imagination of saints has added to the 
land and life of Jesus. This is no invita- 
tion to quibble about historical details. 
Everything is sacred to the soul, and the 
reader has only to believe, in order to be 
blessed with the most restful impressions 
of a country where the stars are still 
close, shining upon the stable roofs in 
Bethlehem. And that this form of in- 
terpretation is preferred by the great 
majority of people is proved by the fact 
that this book has passed thru thirty edi- 
tions since it first appeared two years 
ago. 

Js 


Irenic Theology: A Study of Some Antith- 
eses in Religious Thought. By Charles 
Marsh Mead, Ph.D., D.D. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

The spirit of Dr. Mead’s discussion of 
some of the principal topics of doctrinal 
theology is most praiseworthy. He en- 
deavors to recognize the truth in oppos- 
ing doctrines and to bring conflicting 
statements into larger harmony. Here- 
tics have been defeated before now by a 
process of inclusion of their tenets, and 
the method of Dr. Mead is certainly the 
wiser and more Christian method of 


meeting theological error. The prin- 
cipal themes on which he seeks 
to promote concord are -the im- 


manence and transcendence of God, the 
humanity and divinity of Christ, the sov- 
ereignty of God and freedom of man, 
and the various explanations of the.atone- 
ment. These are well-worn subjects, and 
the author will be in no danger of a 
heresy trial for his opinions on any of 
them. He pronounces in favor of what 
he terms the “paternal” theory of the 
atonement rather than the substitutionary 
or governmental theory, but he does not 
depart from the proof-text conception of 
scripture and his point of view is thru- 
out orthodox. One feels that the author, 
whose keenness and argumentative skill 
must be recognized, would have had 
stronger hold on those whom he seeks 
to reach had his interests and studies 
been more largely historical and critical 




















and social, and not so exclusively dog- 
matic and speculative. 


a 
Literary Notes 


Tue latest volume of the Dictionary of 
Quotations, published by the Macmillan Co., 
contains quotations from German literature. 
Each is accompanied by its translation and 
there is an English as well as a German’ sub- 
ject index. ($2.50.) 


.... The Proceedirigs of the American Polit- 
ical Science Association meeting at Baltimore 
last December are published by the Wicker- 
sham Press, Lancaste1, Pa. The chief topics 
discussed in the papers are municipal owner- 
ship, neutrality in war and negro suffrage. 


....The advantages of a thoro organization 
of local charities to prevent duplication of 


work, friction and graft are well illustrated by | 


the New York Charities Directory for 1906, 
ublished by the Charity Organization Society. 
he mere list of the charitable organizations 

of New York city occupies about 600 pages 

of the book. 


....“Incompetent, irrelevant and imma- 
terial,” the formula that slips so glibly from the 
tongue of the opposing counsel in almost every 
lawsuit, is subjected to a critical examination 
in a little book by Theodore F. C. Demorest, 
entitled Hints for Forensic Practice (Banks 
Law Publishing Co., New York). Motions to 
strike out and disregard evidence are discussed 
clearly and concisely with full references to 
judicial decisions bearing on the subject. 


.+..The booklet, “The Double Doctrine of 
the Church of Rome,” by the Baroness von 
Zedwitz (F. H. Revell Co.) is interesting 
chiefly for its personal character. The Baron- 
ess was the principal benefactor of the Cath- 
olic University at Washington, but her closer 
relations with ecclesiastical magnates disgusted 
her, and she left the Roman Church, much to 
the pain of her old friends. In this little vol- 
ume her main purpose seems to be to put an 
end to the surmise that her withdrawal is not 
complete, and her purpose is to show that 
there is an esoteric doctrine and practice that 
is immoral. Her portrait has been removed 
from the walls of the University. 


....In the review of “Our Philippine Prob- 
lems,” by Prof. H. Parker Willis, it was sug- 
gested, from the fact that Judge Parker made 
use of his statements in the Presidential cam- 
paign, that the author’s visit to the Philippines 

ad a political animus. In denial of this 
Professor Willis wishes to make the follow- 
ing statement thru the columns of THE INDE- 
PENDENT: “The suggestion that I went to the 
Philippines upon a mission political in charac- 
ter or designed to furnish material for any 
political campaign or party, or that I was. in 
the service of, or employed by, or in any way 
connected with any political party or other or- 
ganization of any kind whatever is absolutely 
untrue and is therefore an injustice to me. I 
went to the Philippines as the correspondent 
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of two newspapers and for the additional pur- 
pose of securing material for the book which 
I afterwards published and for a technical 
magazine of which I was then the editor. ‘Such 
criticisms as I may have offered upon Secre- 
tary Taft’s policies certainly had nO reference 
to him personally, and the suggestion that I 
had even ‘a touch of bias’ against him is, there- 
fore unwarranted.” 


Pebbles 


Wuat we need is not airships, but. stockings 
that will wear—Baltimore News. 


“Excuse me,” said the old lady with eye- 
glasses in the art gallery, “but haven’t you got 
any more figgers in marble?” “These are all, 
madam,” replied the polite attendant. “Is there 
any particular one you are looking for?” “Yes, 
I wanted to see the statue of limitations my 
husband was telling about.”—Milwaukee Sen- 
tinel. 

“THE MUCK-RAKERS” 

“Wuat are the bugles blowing for?” said 
Lawson-on-Parade. 

“To turn us out, to turn us out,” D. Graham 
Phillips said. 

“What makes you look so white, so white?” 
said Lawson-on-Parade. 

“I’m dreadin’ what I’ve got to hear,” J. Lin- 
coln Steffens said. 

They’re exposin’ the exposers; it would make 
your hair turn gray 

To reflect what will come when they expose 
each exposé, 

When they find a newer frenzy or a treason 
every day— 

They’re exposin’ the exposers in the mornin’. 


“What makes Charles Russell breathe so ’ard?” 
asked Lawson-on-Parade. 

“It’s bitter cold, it’s bitter cold,” U. Jungle 
Sinclair said. 

“What makes Miss Tarbell look so faint?” said 
said Lawson-on-Parade. 

“A touch of sun, a touch of sun,” S. Hopkins 
Adams said. 

They're exposin’ the exposers, they are call- 
in’ of ’em down, 

They are huntin’ of ’em hotly from New York 
to Packin’ town, 

They will chuck ’em in a lake o’ ink an’ let 
?em swim or drown— 

They’re exposin’ the exposers in the mornin’. 


“T started all this bloomin’ row,” said Lawson- 
on-Parade. 
“I think Miss Tarbell saw it first,” Rex Beach 
rose up and said. 
“What’s all that noise that shakes the ground?” 
said Lawson-on-Parade. 
“It’s Teddy Roosevelt's muck-rake speech,” @ 
ale reformer said. 
They're exposin’ the exposers, there is trouble 
in the air, 
There are Folks and Hadleys coming from 
concealment everywhere, 
And they'll all write stuff, and talk, too, when 
they've got the time to sparé— 
They’re exposin’ the exposers in the mornin’. 
W. D. Nesbit. 








Editorials 


Muck-Raking and Railroad Rate 
Legislation 

Less than three months have passed 
since Mr. Aldrich and those other Re- 
publicans of the Senate-Committee who 
agreed with him intrusted the Railroad 
Rate bill and the defense of it to a par- 
tisan opponent and personal enemy of 
the President. They did not like the bill. 
They knew, as everybody knew, that it 
was satisfactory to the President and was 
practically his bill, embodying.the views 
to which he had given the foremost place 
in the program of his domestic policy. 
By their action it was placed in the hands 
of Mr. Tillman, who was not only, as we 
have said, personally hostile to the Presi- 
dent, but also a representative of the 
Democratic minority in a Senate where 
the President’s party had a majority of 
nearly two-thirds. This curious move- 


ment was generally regarded as a some- 
what defiant exhibition of their disap- 
proval of the measure, and of their desire 


that it should enjoy no political advan- 
tage to which it might fairly be entitled. 
It is this bill, but much strengthened 
and otherwise improved, that the Senate 
has now passed by a practically unan- 
imous vote. The gentlemen who gaily 
placed it in Mr. Tillman’s hands have 
voted for it. Some of them have pro- 


posed and vigorously supported amend-' 


ments greatly enlarging its scope, and 
‘these amendments were adopted. All the 
so-called conservative Republicans, one 
excepted, all whom the public had count- 
ed on the side of the railroada, finally 
came to the support of the bill, with the 
radical provisions which, with their con- 
sent, had been added to it. What caused 
this interesting change in the space of 
less than three months? 

It was due chiefly to the men with the 
muck-rake. But we would ascribe great- 
er influence to the official muck-rakers 
than to the unofficial exposers of corrup- 
tion, political, corporate and legislative. 
Each group of rakers had a share in the 
work. While some Senators were re- 
strained and chastened by the search- 
lights of publicity shining upon the rec- 
ords of their lives, official investigations 
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were emphasizing the need of the pro- 
posed legislation. While the unworthi- 
ness of some had been exposed by the 
inquiry into the secrets of great life. in- 
surance companies, and some knew that 
the people were reading the story of their 
political and commercial and legislative 
intrigues, others felt the compelling 
weight of new evidence. Grand juries 
and the keen counsel of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission were raking up 
the muck of fraud and crime in the rdil- 
road service. Great railroad companies 
were being brought into court to answer 
charges of wicked conspiracy. Unwill- 


‘ing testimony was showing that other 


great companies had sought to control 
and monopolize important industries, had 
systematically oppressed and robbed the 
weak for the enrichment of the strong 
and of their own officers, had been guilty 
of discrimination and tyranny that were 
little short of piracy. It was proved that 
the great corporation which had stood at 
the head of American railways had been 
guilty of these offenses, that scores of its 
responsible officers had been bribed year 
after year by shippers who thus sought 
unfair advantages over competitors or 
strove to save their business interests 
from that ruin which a failure to give 
bribes might bring upon them. 

To all this were added the results of 
the Government’s inquiry as to the rate 
conspiracies of the railways thruout the 
country with the Standard Oil Company. 
Of discrimination by means of rebates 
and other secret preferences there had 
been abundant proof. In the Standard 
Oil report and the coal trade abuses was 
convincing evidence of an unjust manip- 
ulation and a wicked adjustment of the 
open freight rates. With all this foul 
muck in sight, who could continue to ar- 
gue against the proposed grant of power 
to deal with the open rates? 

As the evidence accumulated, conserv- 
ative Senators became radicals in speech 
and act, if not at heart. Making all due 
allowance for those who are soon to seek 
re-election and have now a wholesome 
respect for public-opinion, and for some 
others who know the rules of expediency, 
we may say that the great mass of fresh 
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evidence, with clear signs of public 
indignation, created or compelled an al- 
most unanimous acceptance of the bill 
and its drastic amendments. Wherever 
there is muck, let the rakes be used. 

The present bill is stronger and better, 
as we have said, than the one sent over 
from the House. As it stands now, it 
divorces railroads from the coal-mining 
industry; extends the authority of the 
Commission over pipe lines, express com- 
panies and sleeping car companies; re- 
stores the old penalty of imprisonment 
for givers of rebates; imposes extraordi- 
nary fines upon those by whom rebates 
are received; compels railroads to deal 
impartially with water lines competing 
among themselves; and forbids discrimi- 
nation in providing switch connections, 
sidings or cars. By the original bill, 
private car lines, private terminals and 
all other devices used to promote dis- 
crimination were brought under the Com- 
mission’s supervision. 

Of that original bill the most impor- 
tant part, in our judgment, is that which 
opens the railway books. There is to be 
no more concealment. The companies 
must keep all their accounts, records and 
memoranda in forms prescribed by the 
Commission, and these accounts and rec- 
ords are always to be open to the Cym- 
mission and its examiners. They must 
include even the movement of traffic and 
the distribution of cars. To make false 
entries in them, or to keep any other ac- 
counts or records than those prescribed, 
will be a misdemeanor punishable by im- 
prisonment. Under such a law it will be 
very difficult for a railway corporation to 
conceal the proofs of unjust discrimina~ 
tion or preference. All this applies, it 
should be remembered, not only to the 
railways, but also to express companies, 
pipe. lines and private car lines. Public- 
ity not only suggests cures for many 
evils, but frequently is itself a remedy 
for them. 

The original bill was defective in that 
it did not provide for a judicial review 
of any kind or vest any court with: juris- 
diction. But it assumed that courts 
would deal with the Commission’s or- 
ders. Obviously no attempt to limit the 
courts’ action: was made. As the bill 
now stands, jurisdiction is specifically 
vested in the Circuit Courts to hear and 


determine suits to enjoin, set aside, an- 
nul or suspend an order. The courts are 
left to decide for themselves what the 
scope of their review shall be. It is not 
clear that the scope could have been re- 
stricted by this or any other bill. At all 
events, it is better, we think, that the 
courts should be left free. We have 
heretofore pointed out that all who had 
opposed a broad review voted for the bill. 
In measuring the influence of ex- 
posures and investigations that overcame 
opposition in the Senate we did not over- 
look, of course, the relation of Mr. 
Roosevelt to the bill or the great force 
of his earnest and persistent advocacy of 
the principles embodied in it. It is prob- 
ably true that but for him there would 
have been no such bill either in the Sen- 
ate or in the House. Even with his 
strong support, however, the Senate 
might have smothered the bill or made it 
worthless, if there had been no investiga- 
tions, exposures and indictments. Still, 
these also were due in part to his action. 
“But for the work of Theodore Roose- 
velt,” said Mr. Tillman, “we should not 
have any bill at all.” This was due, he 
thought, to the President. It is due to 
Mr. Tillman to say that no other Sen- 
ator has so grown in public estimation 
during this memorable discussion. 


st 


Russian Revolution and the 
World Peace 


Our readers must be aware that they 
are now watching one of the most mo- 
mentous, most tremendous revolutions in. 
human history, a revolution in which the 
extrenfe of Russian autocracy is met by 
the extreme of popular radicalism, and 
which, by the sure success of that self- 
government which loves peace, will en- 
velop Asia and waken it from its long 
sleep. For Russian representative gov- 
ernment and popular development and 
education mean enlightenment and lib- 
erty not solely to its own millions, and 
vastly increased population filling its 
empty wastes, but the end of ambitious 
armaments and the advent of interna- 
tional peace the world over. And this 
victory of the people against the Czar 
and his councilors may be achieved this 
very year. Already the Duma has made 
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its challenge. The ducal cabal must yield, 
or there will be a bloody, instead of a 
peaceful, revolution. 

The world’s great movements, which 
are to reorganize and rehabilitate the 
nations, seem just now to be crowding 
together. Suddenly Japan humbled the 
most feared military nation of Christen- 
dom, and proved herself a Power of the 
first rank. But that was but the begin- 
ning, the auroral dawn of the new day 
for the East; and the sun of China is 
now struggling thru the clouds, and is 
rapidly rising into the eastern sky. China 
and Russia, side by side, are now creat- 
ing their kindred revolutions. There re- 
mains Africa, where very soon we shall 
see momentous and portentous move- 
ments, for it is not long before it will 
be decided whether there shall spread all 
over the Continent such a cry of “Africa 
for the Africans” as we have seen in 
Abyssinia driving out the Italians, as in 
East and West Africa has for more than 
a year been resisting German rule, and as 
in Natal is now giving apprehension to 
the British authorities. 

But now it is Russia that attracts all 
eyes; not solely for herself, but for the 
world. For Russian freedom and Rus- 
sian peace are related to the peace of the 
world. Russia stands indeed in a peculiar 
relation to the political movement of the 
twentieth century. As our century be- 
gan the Russian Emperor took the initia- 
tive in calling together the first general 
assembly of the nations. The outcome 
was an international court. Now the 
Russian Emperor has called the first 
general assembly of Russia. Within a 
few months after this assembly is con- 
vened, Russia will take part in the second 
general assembly of the nations, which 
will consider, among other things, the 
question of constituting a permanent in- 
ternational congress. No reason exists for 
« eating a Russian House of Representa- 
tives which does not also call for the 
creation of an International House of 
Representatives, for the purpose of 
establishing a reign of law instead of the 
chaos of arbitrary .action. Americans 
have taken the lead in proposing that the 
International Parliament be established. 
but even the most extreme advocates of 
this idea have satisfied themselves with 
demanding that such a body be called 
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into being. They are willing to wait for 
it to grow in power and in prestige by 
its demonstration of capacity to meet the 
needs of humanity. So that the United 
States stands to the creation of an Inter- 
national Congress as the Emperor of 
Russia does to the creation of a Russian 
Parliament, and it is to be hoped that, 
before the second Hague -Conference 
convenes, the President of the United 
States will have taken a stand for the 
International Parliament as firm and-as 
advanced as the Russian Emperor has 
for the Russian Parliament. ‘ 

In this connection we need to recall 
that, only three-quarters of a century 
ago, a congress of the European powers 
assembled at Vienna and entered into an 
agreement to kill the idea of representa- 
tive government as against hereditary 
government. This agreement united all 
the military power of Europe in a con- 
spiracy against the idea of which the 


‘United States was the representative. 


This conspiracy was instigated by an an- 
cestor of the present Emperor of Russia. 
It was joined by the ancestor of the 
present King of England. It was de- 
clared against by a predecessor of Roose- 
velt by the issue of the Monroe Doctrine. 
In three-quarters of a century the true 
idea in political affairs has destroyed this 
conspiracy, and has conquered every one 
of the conspirators, Russia being the last 
to surrender. 

How can those at present in control of 
our Government hesitate to take a stand 
for the worldwide adoption of the parlia- 
mentary idea at the coming Pan-Amer- 
ican and Hague conferences, in view of 
these facts? 

The Pan-American program expressly 
calls for making suitable provision for 
future conferences. A careful analysis 
of the proposed program for the second 
Hague Conference shows that it only 
needs one amendment, namely, suitable 
provision for future conferences of the 
nations to consider such questions as the 
current of events may make paramount. 

This addition to the program will be 
suggested on behalf of the American na- 
tions, and it is difficult to believe that the 
Conference can adjourn without sug- 
gesting some basis for the automatic 
assembling of such a conference. This 
done, we can watch the contemporaneous 
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growth of the Parliament of Russia and 
the Parliament of the Nations. 


2 
The Dilatoriness of Architects 


WE are glad to have our distinguished 
French critic, M. Paul Adam, praise our 
skyscrapers for their artistic merit. Per- 
haps this may tend to quell the anxiety 
of British and Continental artists who 
are shuddering in the fear that steel cage 
buildings should invade Europe. Per- 
haps, too, we shall hear less on this side 
of the water about the impossibility of 
artistic achievement in this country on 
account of the influence of commercial- 
ism. So far from commercialism killing 
art, as we are often told, commercialism 
is the only thing that keeps art alive. If 
_ it were not for commercialism art would 
stand still until it rotted in its tracks. 

Artists are always timid, conventional 
and imitative. It is only by hard work 
on the part of the progressive members 
of the community that they are: kept 
within hailing distance of modern life. 
At the head of the procession is the sci- 


entist, pushing always to the front, mak- 
ing new discoveries, pointing out new 


paths of progress. Close behind him in 
the race, almost abreast of him in this 
country, is the technician, eagerly seizing 
each new scientific discovery, and apply- 
ing it to human needs. The artist would 
lag far behind, playing with the toys of 
the world’s childhood, if commercialism 
did not get him by the ear occasionally 
and drag him forward, and what a 
squalling he does make at such treat- 
ment. 

We are living in the Steel Age. Archi- 
tects are still living in the Stone Age. 
One would think that they would wel- 
come a new building material, especially 
one like steel, which gives them a new 
and most powerful weapon in their per- 
petual conflict with the lawof gravitation. 
But no, they shiver in the face of the 
new opportunity. “Cover up the steel,” 
they say; “pretend it is something else, 
and we will do the best we can to make 
its mask attractive.” This is the way 
they have always behaved, even the best 
of them, when they were forced to adopt 
a structural material. The architects of 
the Parthenon tried to make a wooden 
building out of stone. They cut stone 
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pillars to represent the trunks of trees, 
they laid sham stone beams on top 
of them, and stuck out stone blocks .to 
imitate the ends of rafters. As Sir Law- 
rence Alma-Tadema says, from Assyria 
and Egypt onward, the architects of 
Greece and Rome, of Romanesque, me- 
dieval and Renaissance times, had no 
other idea in their minds but, in working 
out constructively the fulfilment of con- 
temporary requirements, to copy the 
styles which had gone before as they 
knew them. 

This natural conservativism of the 
artistic temperament is, therefore, to be 
credited with some of the world’s best 
architecture, but it must also be debited 
with many failures to cope with new 
conditions. It must be held responsible 
for the fact that most of our modern 
buildings of architectural pretensions fit 
us about as well as a conch shell fits a 
hermit crab. The Protestant Church has 
been thwarted and perverted by. being 
forced into Gothic buildings, which are 
inconvenient for its purposes and alien to 
its spirit. If our artistic architects had 
had their way our business houses would 
be Greek temples and Roman mauso- 
leums. 

Fortunately the American people 
cared more for their own comfort, 
health and convenience than for aca- 
demic tradition, so they have had their 
own way to a great extent in regard to 
the arrangement of their shops, office 
buildings and homes. In non-essentials, 
such as ornamentation, the artists have 
been given a freer hand. Here, then, 
they could have showed their originality « 
if they had any, and here they have most 
conspicuously failed. A walk up Broad- 
way and Fifth avenue is like going thru 
a museum. Some of the buildings are 
lucky enough to have got hold of a com- 
plete costume of a former generation; 
most of them have only a few rags and 
tags from the archeological scrap bag. 
We see gargoyles pretending to spout rain 
water on the heads of the people in the 
street contrary to the police regulations, 
hitching rings adapted for horses twenty 
feet tall if they stood on the sidewalk, 
torch extinguishers, altho our aristocracy 
have not as yet link boys among their re- 
tainers, artistic door knockers which are 
relieved from active service by unobtru- 
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sive electric buttons, elaborate hinges 
and locks, fortunately not relied upon to 
swing and fasten the doors, and gigantic 
lanterns designed to keep the wind from 
blowing out the light of the incandescent 
electrics. 

It is, of course, only human nature to 
want to keep-on doing what you are sure 
you'can do well. Architects are like all 
of us, when we have learned how to tell 
a good story we bore our friends with it 
forthe rest of our life. Take the stair- 
case, for example. It was an awkward 
thing to manage architecturally, for it 
introduced a long, diagonal asymmetrical 
and notched line. Architects have a right 
to be proud of their triumph in conquer- 
ing it and converting the ugly necessity 
into a thing of beauty, but that is no rea- 
son why they should make us walk up 
steps now when we can take the elevator. 
They still insist on putting monumental 
Staircases into all our public .buildings, 
altho nobody but the tourist and the pho- 
tographer make use of them. 

Modern elevator architecture has, 
therefore, had to get along the best it 


could without the help of the archi- 
tectural artist, who stood off and laughed 


at it or moaned over it. In consequence 
of this divorce of the builder from the 
artist, most of our steel frame buildings 
are either stupidly plain or painfully 
ugly. Many of them have only one pre- 
sentable side out of the four. They look 
like mammoth slices of jelly cake, or 
books bound in half morocco when they 
are off the shelves. 

The problem has been most satisfac- 
torily solved in the case of isolated sky- 
scrapers of small area. As soon as it 
was discovered that these are really tow- 
ers, it was plain sailing. For architects 
could do towers. They had been building 
them for six thousand years, or when- 
ever Babel was. Here they could utilize 
the artistic experience of the ages, and 
the result has been most happy. In New 
York the Times building presents two 
good aspects, and the new Wall street 
towers are worth looking at. 

There is no need to worry over our 
domestic and commercial buildings. 
They are now made comfortable, and 
they will, in time, be made beautiful. 
But our public edifices, especially our 
churches, museums and municipal build- 
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ings, are still in the grip of the dead hand. 
It is no wonder that.in the minds of the 
people an artistic building is defined as 
one which is cold, dark and inconvenient. 
The Government employees in the dun- 
geon cells of the New York Post Office 
look up with envy at the clerks in light, 
airy offices of the neighboring. sky- 
scrapers. One of the reasons why Gov- 
ernment ownership is not popular is be- 
cause at present it means traditionalism 
in architecture. In almost every city 
there is a standing argument against it in 
the form of a public building, very ex- 
pensive, slow in construction and awk- 
ward in arrangement, contrasting with 
the more commodious, quickly built and 
convenient steel frame buildings of pri- 
vate construction. Considered solely from 
the standpoint of architectural beauty, 
the palm must often be given to the 
building with which artists have had the 
less to do, and, as for permanence, well, 
at this time when the $25,000,000 capital 
at Albany is falling down, and the offi- 
cials of Cook County, Illinois, are obliged 
to leave their $5,000,000 building and 
rent offices in neighboring skyscrapers, 
and the $7,000,000 City Hall of San 
Francisco lies in ruins, with its steel 
tower standing, it is not wise to bring 
up the matter of permanence as an 
argument against steel architecture. 
At Stanford University the earth- 
quake showed a philistine taste. It 
trimmed off from the buildings their ex- 
otic art, the flying buttresses, spire, arch 
and stonce facings, and left the labora- 
tories and mission quadrangle almost un- 
harmed. If permanence is a merit in 
architecture, a debatable assumption, the 
steel cage buildings, which have with- 
stood the earthquakes, fires and tornadoes 
that have demolished their stone rivals, 
have the best of the argument. - 


Bd 


Apple Blossoms 


THe daffodil hardly fades down into 
brown and green (it is a fine thing to dir 
into some other dutifulness) when the 
cherry flings out its banners and then the 
plums. It is a sad spring when the 
cherrv does not blossom well. It is the 
abundance of modesty—not arrogant dis- 
play. It is innocence filling the gar- 
dens. Every household should be sur- 
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rounded with enough cherry trees to give 
it this spring baptism. Then blushes the 
apple—blushes not for itself, but in the 
fulness of its beautiful life. All life is 
sweet that looks forward to beneficence. 
The apple tree is already dreaming of 
the great apple crop; and in its beneficent 
joy it flames out into a hundred times as 
many flowers and hoped-for fruits as it 
can possibly perfect. 

Each wild apple blossom becomes an 
apple, but it is crabbed and small. To 
produce a Northern Spy or a Baldwin 
nine blossoms must be sacrificed, to cre- 
ate, with ten times as much life force, one 
royal fruit. In our orchards there is, 
therefore, a vast superfluity of bloom—a 
survival of the beautiful. Nature does 
not like to give up any of her successful 
achievements. An apple orchard in full 
bloom is one of the most glorious things 
that she has achieved. This you see ev- 
erywhere—a carpeting of the fields with 
flowers and tapestry in the woods. The 


beautiful is a direct object of nature, and 
is counted by her as important as the use- 
ful. And is it not also useful? An apple 


orchard, with only as many flowers as 
there will be apples, would be only a dull 
affair itself, but it would also take the 
poetry out of human hearts. The bees 
would surely have something to say 
about it, for they love the apple blos- 
soms. There are thousands of pounds of 
honey gathered in the orchard. So also 
would many other insects protest against 
‘the sacrifice of these apparently super- 
fluous flowers. 

So well does nature love the apple 
blossom that it lives again in the ripened 
apple. Cut a thin, smooth slice straight 
across a ripe apple and hold it to the 
light. Lo, there, in all its exquisite sin- 
cerity, is the apple blossom—right at the 
heart of the fruit. Is it not always so, 
that a fine thought or achievement is 
somewhere immortal? Certainly nature 
means to have it so, and why shall it not 
be so with human beings? The future 
loves the past. The flower has a freer 
life in death. It is the soul of the apple. 
There it lies in the winter bins, and it 
does not fade until the fruit itself goes 
onward to some higher commission. So 
it is that the apple blossom has its own 
beautiful immortality. 

_Simplicity is the characteristic of an 
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apple tree, and homefulness of an 
orchard. Children climb the trees and 
old people love to sit in their shade. The 
blossoms make the air wholesome, load- 
ing it with ozone. Blue violets are found 
in the orchard grass, and if you will let 
them, grapes will clamber and swing 


their blue clusters among the enclosing-— 


limbs. All sorts of wild vines like to 
climb over the surrounding fences and 
sleep on the stone walls. An orchard 
should never be hemmed by costly or 
formal closures, but by the old rail fences 
or by the picked up rocks. Pastor Wag- 
ner might add to his kindly advice, Live 
in an apple orchard. It is a fine way to 
combine utility with beauty, and health 
with comfort. There is no tree in exist- 
ence that is more beautiful or appropriate 
near a cottage. The farmer’s home 
naturally is associated with this noblest 
member of the rose family. 

There are certain other natural rela- 
tionships of the apple tree besides those 
we have mentioned. The orchard has 
its own birds. The robin builds in the 
large elbows and crotches; the orchard 
Oriole swings in the lithe limbs, and the 
yellow-hammer loves nothing better than 
the hollows that have been worked out 


by decay. If you will rap on the rim of | 


his doorway, from the inside the young- 
lings will rap back to you. It is a curi- 
ous household, and a very happy one. 
All these birds are of the homely, home- 
ful sort, as the apple tree itself is full of 
home. There are half a dozen of this sort 
of trees, with big arms, for boys to climb, 
and where poetry is taught. But of all, 
not one is so got up by Nature for human 
companionship as the apple. Up there, 
in natural seats, the youngster sees the 
world in a way to keep him clean. and 
sweet. We do not know why it is, but 
almost always, among the hills of New 
England and of New York, there is a 
brook running thru the orchard. Is it a 
part of Nature’s poetry, or do the folk 
find that the Spitzenberg thrives best and 
the Orange apple is the happiest, with its 
golden load where the brook laughs and 
carries the dropping petals and fruit 
down to the meadows? 

Spraying an apple orchard is one of 


the triumphs of genius. It illustrates the. 


high water mark of brains’ mastery. It 
is a comparatively easy matter for man 


=> 
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to command the horse and the dog and 
the cow, nor is it so very serious a task 
to control those creatures that still are 
wild. The birds for the most part we 
have been able to make allies, and even 


the toads minister to our being. It is in’ 


the field of insect life that man has met 
his most serious defeats. Thousands of 
men have been whipped by insects, and 
many of our deserted farms are nothing 
but battlefields where the human has 
been conquered. Grasshoppers have 
driven off a whole population. Insects 
destroy two hundred million dollars for 
the United States in a single year. To 
meet these minute and uncountable 
hordes was the task of science; and it is 
not defeated. It compels, however, every 
fruit grower to have a scientific train- 
ing. That is what is coming about. It 
will not be many years before every 
farmer will be a chemist and an ento- 
mologist at least, if he be not also a good 
botanist and an ornithologist. No other 
branch of industry so comes into alliance 
with knowledge, and with such extensive 
knowledge. 

But it is not the fruit only which needs 
care; the apple tree is also most depend- 
ent of all our trees. No man should plant 
an orchard who does not comprehend 
‘what a forest child he has adopted. It is 
even more reliant upon our protection 
and care than the pear tree. Left alone, 
an apple tree soon goes all to suckers and 
thorns. It lacks that self-sufficiency 
which belongs to a pine or a linden or an 
ash. These will work out their destiny 
alone, and by themselves will come to 
some sort of beauty and strength. An 
apple tree standing alone, in a distant 
pasture, always looks as if begging us to 
take it home to the orchard. It gives 
fruit to the cows and the sheep, but it 
looks distressed. Its limbs that hang low 
are nibbled and torn, and the whole top 
becomes a thicket. A world full of apple 
trees would have also to be a world of 
human folk. We belong to each other ; 
we need each other; we love each other. 
He is a shameful farmer who has no or- 
chard, or, -having one, either neglects it 
or misunderstands it. The pink and the 
white petals are falling; when the trees 
have lost these, they will still be the 
sweetest retreat for the family or for the 
scholar. Here shall be our peaceful re- 
sort, far from the city’s confusion. 
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The Uses of Inculpated Wealth 


One of the Smith College professors, 
who has long held the chair of astronomy, 
has resigned her position, refusing to 
continue receiving the money of the Col- 
lege, because the College — gifts 
from Mr. Rockefeller and Mr. Carnegie. 
To her mind it is “tainted money,” and 
she will have none of it. She-must stand 
—and she is to be respected for it—by 
her own conscience as to what is right 
and wrong; and no part of her wages 
shall come from the income of their gifts, 
whether of buildings or endowment. At 
the least we respect her rigid conscience ; 
but is her conscience enlightened from 
the stars? 


A less rigid conscience might have 
pliably excused her, and suggested that 
none of the money which has gone into 
a library or other building comes into 
her pocket; or that only a very small 
fraction of her wages is from the income 
of the tainted fraction of the common 
endowment. Most of it comes from the 
tuition fees paid by her pupils, and but 
a small part of the rest is from the im- 
plicated fraction of endowment. Nor is 
she affected by the excuse that the 
money has lost its taint when it has once 
passed into beneficent use. Once tainted, 
it is to her still tainted and unclean. She 
brushes aside all such quibbles, and de- 
clares that no remainder and no attainder 
of it shall soil her pocket. 

Now, is she as wise as she is right- | 
eously and stringently good? 

That money comes, we may presume, 
from two sources, or those kindred to 
them—from the Oil Trust and the Steel 
Trust. Let us apply her principle fur- 
ther and see how it will work. 


Donald Campbell is a man employed 
in a Bessemer furnace of the Steel Trust. 
He is one of thousands getting his wages 
from the company, and he earns it, as 
she does, by seeing the stars, as they 
sputter from the molten metal. He is 
one of thousands. Hans Oelreiniger 
whirls an oaken oil barrel ten hours a 
day, dashing over it the blue paint with 
a broad brush. He is one of many thou- 
sands working for the Oil Trust. They 
get their wages wholly from these incul- 
pated companies. They are told that 
these companies are vicious, that their 
money is tainted, that they are receiving 














the wagés of cruelty and wrong, and that 
it is their duty to leave the employ of 
such criminal concerns. So they read 
Mr. Garfield’s Report, and the stories of 
other investigators, and they, being hon- 
est men, who want to. do right, at any 
sacrifice, are urged to follow the Smith 
College example and throw up their job, 
and keep their pockets empty but clean. 
They reply: “We are but one of tens of 
thousands of men ‘who must support 
ourselves and our families by our labor. 
If we must stop work for this reason, all 
the others must, and the construction of 
steel, and the oil industry, and the rail- 
road and other industries allied, must 
stop, and civilization must be paralyzed. 
Must we do this? And further, we earn 
our full money. We give good and over- 
abundant measure for it. Our money is 
clean when it reaches us, no matter how 
foul it was before. It is ours, earned by 
hard work, no matter from what big, 
tainted treasury it has been doled out to 
us. Society must have our product or 
society collapses. It is our duty to work, 
and our right to take our wages.” 

We think they are right. But how 
differs their case from that of the Pro- 
fessor? Why should she not say: “I, 
too, give good, hard and honest work for 
my wages. I earn it all, and the wages 
are small. Every cent of it, or even 
more, is cleanly earned. To be sure, it 
has come out of a college treasury, a 
small fraction of which has been supplied 
from the treasury of a company which 
has got much of its money by injustice ; 
but there is no stain on mine, for it is all 
honestly earned. Further, if I ought to 
throw up my job, then all other teachers 
in any public or private school, any part 
of whose income has come out of corrupt 
sources, should do the same; and edu- 
cation would sadly suffer. Have I the 
right thus to insist upon it that the stain 
of wrong can never be washed off from 
gold ?” 

To our mind Donald Campbell and 
Hans Oelreiniger are right. The old 
Greek woman was the better philosopher 
who pulled the astronomer out of the 
ditch into which he had fallen while 
gazing at the stars, telling him that he 
should not keep his head in the heavens 
while his feet were on earth. And what 
will our impracticable moralists have? 
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Allowing that they are right, admitting 
all the charges of cruelty, corruption and 
greed made against these and other trusts 
and companies, allowing that there is as 
much blood on the money as is said, yet 
what is to be done with the money which 
these and other rich men are in present 
legal possession of? Shall they keep it, 
or shall they give it away? Let us sup- 
pose that they have a sense of wrong 
and want to give it back, how shall they 
do it? There is only one way, and that 
is to give it to the public. That is ex- 
actly what those say who declare that our 
whole social system is oppressive of the 
poor, and that the wealth of the rich 
should be restored to the people. How 
can they give it? There is no better way 
than to offer it to public institutions, to 
hospitals, schools, museums, parks, to the 
places where the people go and are ben- 
efited. Should those public institutions 
refuse to take and cleanse and use the 
money, it would be tantamont to telling 
these rich men that they must spend it 
on luxury and vice. We prefer that, if 
these men feel that, like Zaccheus, they 
have got any money by oppression, they 
should give it to Smith College or for 
the endowment of research, or for hos- 
pitals and churches; and no teacher or 
nurse or Rhodes scholar need feel that 
he is living on money that has not been 
properly cleansed. 


There is hardly 
any better civic 
work that can be 
done than that now undertaken by the | 
Civic Federation, which is sending out 
a commission of twenty-one members to 
Europe to make an unprejudiced inves- 
tigation of the subject of municipal own- 
ership and control of public utilities. As 
the Federation represents great wealth 
and also the laborers’ unions, so the com- 
mission is composed of members of va- 
rious classes, and will study all the 
phases of the question. It was a notable 
occasion last Monday evening when, at 
a farewell dinner, there were addresses 
made that came to the core of the diffi- 
culties. Supreme Court Justice Gay- 
nor of Brooklyn declared with great 
emphasis that the present distrust was 
not against wealth as such, but against 
the proved injustice and corruption in 


The Civic Federation’s 
Commission 
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the administration of great corporations. 
He spoke particularly of railroad and 
traction companies, and the multiple wa- 
tering of stock, and the consequent 
fleecing of the public. Two seats from 
him sat August Belmont, who is not only 
- president of the Civic Federation, but at 
the head of the greatest traction com- 
pany in the world; and he replied deny- 
ing that he or his associates have man- 
aged these corporations in any other 
spirit than that of honesty and correct 
purpose, or with any other view than 
that of complying with every letter of the 
law. In sending out this commission he 
said he and those he represented were of 
open minds, and ready to accept the facts 
learned and to abide by them, even if it 
led to municipal ownership, even of pub- 
lic transportation companies. As _ this 
country is so much behind Europe in 
public ownership of utilities the influence 
of this fresh study of methods and accom- 
plished results may be very great with us. 
At any rate the harmonious working in 
the Federation of Capital and Labor is 
an omen of peace rather than industrial 
war. 


a 

In spite of the 
The Duma as a complicated _sys- 
Representative Body 10. of electoral 


colleges and the direct interference of 
the Government with the elections, the 
Duma is truly representative of the peo- 
ple, much more so in fact than our own 
House of Representatives, as the follow- 
ing table of occupations shows. The 
Duma now consists of 444 members 
(ultimately 520), of whom the occupa- 
tions of 341 are given, and with these 
may be compared, in classes roughly 
corresponding, 334 out of the 390 mem- 
bers of our House of Representatives: 


House of 

Representa- 
Vocation. Duma. tives. 
REE Ln Sacks cau mud 6.60 gia ang 
TE "s.dScoaeestcstersece s tae 24 
Professors and Teachers...... 29 Ate 
oT Oe eT ee 26 249 
ON OO OT. Me 
EE ns SE xn ao os ne ee a4, ce 7 
EN cae oe cclee So estkeatess | OS 3 
SOON Sooo cu dbne Je eW itt 12 ard 
Journalists and Authors...... 9 15 
ge RE 9 16 
Eo oo vin we os gtnce sa 5 ae 
PUNEUUNOTO 6 os ose c tie ccces 2 13 
SNOT 0. i RS 7 
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The Russians are manifestly more demo- 


cratic than we are. Our theory is that 
laws should be made by lawyers, conse- 
quently they constitute nearly 64 per 
cent. of the House, altho they form only 
four-tenths of one per cent. of the peo- 
ple of the United States who are engaged 
in gainful occupations. In the Duma the 
peasants and workingmen together have 
nearly half the membership, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the Government endeav- 
ored to cut down their representation by 
direct and indirect methods, and the so-, 
cialist and labor union leaders boycotted 
the Duma. In the United States Con- 
gress, on the contrary, the laboring pop- 
ulation has not one class representative. 
In Russia the peasants constitute 80 per 
cent. of the population, and in this coun- 
try about one-third are classified as en- 


‘ gaged in agricultural pursuits. We have 


here assumed that the class in the Duma 
reported as “rural proprietors” is ap- 
proximately equivalent to those in our 
Congress who put down their occupation 
as “farmers.” Professors-in universities 
and high schools, 21 in the Duma, are 
wanting in the American House, and the 
same is true of the clergy. The Duma 
has four priests and one bishop of the 
Orthodox Church, three Catholic 
curates, three Mohammedan mullahs and 
one Jewish rabbi. By profession of faith 
the Duma is composed of 357 Orthodox, 
29 Catholic, 5 Protestant, 10 Jewish and 
11 Mohammedan members. The House 
of Representatives obviously does not ex- 
hibit such a diversity of creed, altho we 
cannot give a classification for compari- 


son. 
a 


Governor Cum- 
mins, like ex-Gov- 
ernor, now Sen- 
ator, La Follette, is a man to be consid- 
ered, for he has political initiative. What 
the Governor of Iowa now urges will 
yet be the policy of his party. He pro- 
poses to call a national convention look- 
ing to amending the Constitution of the 
United States. He has two particular 


Governor Cummins’s 
Move 


points of amendment in view. One is 
the popular election of Senators and the 
other is the authority to impose an in- 
come tax, something which the Supreme 
Court has declared to be at present un- 
constitutional. 


Of course, a national 











convention could not adopt any amend- 
ments; but it could discuss them and 
create. such public sentiment that the 
States would adopt those proposed by 
the convention. Both of these proposi- 
tions for amendment are desirable. In 
the State of New York a number of City 
Councils have taken action in favor of 
popular election of Senators. An income 
tax is the fairest form of tax, if not the 
easiest, that can be devised, and is adopt- 
ed by most civilized nations. But when 
such a convention is called we hope that 
its scope will not be limited to these two 
proposed amendments. It would be well 
if the broadest reach could be given to 
its deliberations. Certain other matters 
should be thrashed out, especially those 
in which the representation of the Cab- 
inet-in the English Parliament differs 
from our plan. Equally the indirect elec- 
tion of the President needs change. Af- 
ter more than a century, there might 
properly be a full discussion of the modi- 
fications which experience shows to be 
needed. 


Js 
,, What with Mrs. 
Mrs. Henderson’s Conger, the  repre- 


Victories sentative of Chris- 


tian Science in China, and Mrs. ex-Sen- 
ator Henderson as the missionary who 
has converted not her husband only, but 
Wu Ting-fang, the former Minister from 
China, to total abstinence, this is evident- 
ly the.age of women. Mr. Wu declares 
himself a full convert not only to strict 
temperance, but also to vegetarianism, 
and he feels better for it, and will use 
his influence with his people for rice and 
beans and salads and nuts, as against 
chicken and roast pig. But Mrs. Hen- 
derson’s greatest conquest was in her 
own household when a company of tem- 
perance women were called in to smash 
a thousand dollars’ worth of precious 
wine on the city street. The ex-Senator 
did well, for is not county after county 
in Missouri using its local option for 
prohibition? And even from Germany 
comes the cry for reform, when the gen- 
eral failure of her athletes in the Olympic 
games is laid to the charge of general 
beer drinking, which weakens the heart 
so that it cannot endure prolonged phys- 
ical exertion. So the doctors are helping 
those women, and the brewers and dis- 
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tillers have occasion for much concern 
when they look far ahead. 


st 


The dress of the Jap- 
anese women has been 
so generally held up for 
our admiration by travelers as superior 
to that of our women from both the 
hygienic and esthetic points of view that 
it is disappointing to hear that it is be- 
ing abandoned by the young educated 
women of Japan. But the introduction 
of Western ideas of modesty, and the en- 
trance of women into a wider life seem 
to necessitate some change. The stu- 
dents of the Woman’s University of 
Tokyo are, some of them, adopting a re- 
form costume introduced by Miss Smart, 
secretary of the W. C. T. U., of which 
the important features are the abolition 
of the obi and the kimono and the sub- 
stitution of union undergarments and an 
outside gown with the waist and skirt 
sewed together. But the kimono is not 
likely to become extinct, for while the 
Japanese women are discarding it, our 
women are beginning to wear it, so its 
“passing” is merely trans-Pacific. Per- 
haps the women of Japan and of Amer- 
ica could arrange a compromise having 
the advantages of both costumes. 


Js 


M The English Government is, 
ayor . 
Denies in one respect, more demo- 
cratic than ours, because 
where the administration has become un- 
popular a vote against any proposition 
fathered by it is regarded by the Minis- 
ters as “a vote of want of confidence,” 
and the Ministry thereupon resigns. 
This is the converse or voluntary side of 
what we know as the “recall,” an elec- 
toral device by which the people are en- 
abled to revoke the authority they have 
conferred upon an official who misrepre- 
sents them. Mayor Dempsey, who was 
elected upon the reform wave in Cincin- 
nati and who has been “doing things” 
ever since, has found a practical and au- 
tomatic application of this principle. He 
has not yet resigned, but he has an- 
nounced that if those who are favorable 
to his policy are not elected next No- 
vember he will consider it as a vote of 
want of confidence and will then resign 
his office of Mayor. Naturally this is not 


The Passing 
of the Kimono 
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popular with those reformers who believe 
that in order to purify the people it is 
first necessary to get, and then to keep, 
the offices, but to those who believe that 
the political Kingdom of Heaven, like 
the spiritual one, is really “within,” this 
course is a new dispensation. If the peo- 
ple do not take an interest in their own 
business it is impossible for any one to 
run it properly for them; and if they 
want the gang back, as Mayor Dempsey 
sees and says, they certainly should have 
that gang back. To us it seems that 
nothing would be more likely to ensure 
the re-election of an administration fa- 
vorable to the-policy of a public servant. 
It is a frank statement that Dempsey is 
not serving for the sake of the office or 
the salary, but is willing to give it up at 
any moment when the people consider 
that they can be served better by some 


other person, policy or party. 
st 


Here is an idea that is not at all bad. 
Bishop Turner, senior bishop of the 
African M. E. Church, a slave before the 
war, tells the ministers of his Church who 
have literary or other titles, B. D., D. D., 
or P. E. (Presiding Elder), that they are 
supposed to know something and to be 
able to teach; and he calls out ninety of 
them by name from Georgia, and gives 
them each a subject, and tells them to get 
books and study it up, and then write a 
lecture on it, and lecture on it once a 
week till July of next year, rewriting it 
oyer and over again, and then he will 
print them in a book. The subjects are 
of immense variety, theological, scientific 
and literary, such as “Arminianism and 
Calvinism” ; “Gravitation—is its theory 
invulnerable?” “Ham and his Posterity” ; 
“The Gulf Stream and its Cause”; 
“Ghosts”; “Volcanoes”; “Was Noah’s 
Flood Universal?” “Poetry”; “Bacteri- 
ology”; “Justin Martyr.” This. will set, 
them at work, and the lesson would not 
be a bad one for men of titles and other 
colors. 

& 

It is announced that the Mormon 
Church will go out of business. That is, 
it finds that its financial ventures inter- 
fere with its religious functions ; or, more 
likely, it finds that the American people 
and the Congress of the United States 
do not like the control of the Church of 
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the Latter Day Saints over the business 
and political conduct of the community. 
It has been reported that the Senate com- 
mittee investigating the case against the 
Utah claimant do not find the polygamy 
case sufficient to exclude him from his 
seat, but that the rule of the Church in 
secular matters has led a majority of the 
committee to oppose his claims to his 
seat. We may fairly presume that it is 
prudential causes that lead to this re- 
versal of a long continued policy, just as 
for similar reason the approval of polyg- 
amy was wahireme.. 


There is a contrast between the policy 
of the Sirdar who rules Egypt and the 
Rand men who boss South Africa. The 
one brings peace and prosperity and the 
uplift of the people ; while the other calls 
in foreign laborers to crowd out their 
own people, and the result is oppression 
and insurrection. In the Sudan, says the 
Earl of Cromer, the scarcity of labor is 
not due to the lack of laborers, but to the 
fact that the sources of supply have not 
yet been properly opened up; and he re- 
fuses to import Chinese or Hindu coolies 
or negroes from Uganda. If a similar 
policy had been employed in the gold 
and diamond mines of South Africa, and 
the laborers had been properly encour- 
aged by decent wages, the country would 
have been saved much loss. 

Js 

There is again more trouble in Luzon. 
The Filipinos are some of them restless 
and dangerous. Is it strange? Why 
does not Congress do its duty in report- 
ing and passing the Philippine bill, as 
urged over and over again by Secretary 
Taft? The delay is a disgrace to our 
nation. Think of it, that sugar and to- 
bacco should selfishly stand in the way 
of the pacification and prosperity of our 
magnificent colonial possession. 

a” 

It is just as well that the Indian 
Rights Association should bring the case 
to the courts whether the Indian Bureau 
has the right to use the interest of tribal 
trust funds for education in sectarian 
schools. The best way is to support first 
the public schools, and then distribute 
the rest per capita and let the recipients 
do what they please with their own 
money. 





Insurance 


away his fears for the future and con- 
gratulate himself that he was not foolish 
enough to let his policy lapse when 
things looked wear 


Insurance Reform 


THE latest report of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York, com- 
bined with the news this week that Mr. 
James McKeen, who was counsel for the 
Armstrong Committee, succeeds Julien 
T. Davies as General Solicitor for the 
company, shows that reform has set to 
work with a. vengeance. The misman- 
agement in the three large life insurance 
companies which was unearthed last 
summer by the Armstrong Committee is 


undoubtedly being done away with, since’ . 


entirely new executive officers have come 
into power. The statement referred to 
shows that over a million and a quarter 
dollars of new premiums were actually 
received by the Mutual during the first 
three months of the present year, an 
amount which is practically fifty per 
cent. of the business done under nor- 
mal conditions. This is a refutation 
of the popular idea that new business 
had nearly stopped coming in. And of 
special interest to policy-holders is the 
statement that there has been a total de- 
crease in expenses during the first 
quarter of the present year of $1,547,- 
279.36, which means that the ratio of ex- 
pense to income has fallen from 20.5 for 
the year 1904 and from 18.2 for 1905— 
when the reforms and economies were 
started—to 14.4, which compares with 
the ratio of earlier and simpler days of 
life insurance companies. 

If this report is indicative of the re- 
sults being accomplished in all the life 
insurance companies which have recently 
been under fire, it suggests two rather in- 
teresting thoughts. First, that the final 
results of a little personal quarrel be- 
tween two gentlemen which brought to 
light certain conditions showing that in- 
vestigation was necessary, has ultimate- 
ly resulted in a vast amount of good, and 
that the aforesaid gentlemen deserve our 
hearty thanks—tho they would probably 
not be inclined to say “You’re welcome!” 
—and, second, that the general public 
should realize that insurance reforms are 
already well under way, that the financial 
soundness of all three of the large com- 
panies was never for a moment ques- 
tioned, even during the heat of investiga- 
tion, and that, with their new manage- 
ment in force, the policy-holder may put 


William Frederick Dix 


Mr. WILLIAM FRepertck Drx, the 
new secretary of the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, was born in Newark, 


N. J., November 18, 1867. After gradu- 
ation from Princeton University in 1889, 
he traveled extensively in Europe and 
Asia, Upon his return home he engaged 
in literary work, and in 1894 became lite- 
rary editor of The Churchman. He was 
subsequently editor of the Home Journal, 
and so continued when that publication 
was changed in name to Town and 
Country. Mr. Dix is an active member 
of the Society of Colonial Wars and of 
the Reform Club. Mr. Dix has con- 
tributed prose and verse to the leading 
magazines, and a new book from his pen, 
entitled “Adventures of an Old Furni- 
ture Collector,” is for autumnal publica- 
tion, 
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Financial 


Growing F oreign Trade 


Our foreign trade continues to be very 
large. Reports for April point to a total 
for the fiscal year much exceeding that 
of any year in the past. The gain in ex- 
ports and also in imports for that month 
over April a year ago was a little more 
than 12 per cent. For the ten months 
ending with April, both the exports and 
the imports were much larger than in the 
corresponding months of any preceding 
year. Values of exports and imports of 


merchandise for April and for ten months - 


in the last three years are shown below: 


APRIL. 
1904. 1905. 
Imports .....$83,521,882 $95,110,288 
Exports .....109,880,405 128,575,374 
TEN MONTHS. 


Imports ... $829,231,975 $934,540,402 $1,020,881,835 
Exports ...1,277,715,480 1,273,614,611 1,488,393,999 


A large increase is also to be seen in 
the foreign trade of Canada for ten 
months. Imports ($225,257,000) show 
an increase of $25,280,000, and exports 
($189,757,000) an addition of $35,815,- 
ooo. 


5d 


1906. 
$107,327,038 
144,491,909 


Telephones and Telegraphs 


AttTHOo the special report on tele- 
phones and telegraphs, issued last week 
by the Census Bureau, relates, with re- 
spect to the greater part of its statistics, 
to the year 1902, its totals and compari- 
sons are not without value at the present 


time. In one table it is shown that on 
January Ist, 1905, the United States had 
3,400,000 telephones and Europe only 
1,485,784. Turning back to 1902, the 
report points out that in that year the 
telephone systems of this country oper- 
ated more than three-fourths of all the 
wire mileage (used for telephones and 
telegraphs), gave employment to seven- 
tenths of the wage earners accredited to 
the two methods of communication, paid 
more than two-thirds of the wages, and 
received more than twice as much rev- 
enue as was taken by the telegraph com- 
panies. Telephone companies had 4,900,- 
451 miles of wire, and the commercial 
telegraph companies (railway systems 
not included) only 1,318,350. Even in 
1902 there were nearly 5,000 inde- 
pendent farmer or rural telephone lines, 
but their average length was only 10 
miles of wire. In that year there were 
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more than 5,000,000,000 telephone mes- 
sages, Ohio standing first in the list and 
Illinois second. San Francisco had the 
largest number of telephones in propor- 
tion to population, Cleveland was second 
and Boston third. On the average, for 
the whole country, there was a telephone 
for every 34 persons. The public then 
used the telegraph at the rate of only a 
little more than once a year per capita, 
but the number of telephone messages 
was 65 per capita. In salaries and wages, 
$36,255,000 was paid by the telephone 
systems, and $15,039,000 by the commer- 
cial telegraph companies. 
Js 


Durinc the past year deposits in the 
State banks of Kansas have been in- 
or at the rate of about $1,500,000 
a month. 


....The quarterly dividend of 1 per 
cent. on the common stock of the Na- 
tional Lead Company, declared last week, 
is the first on the common shares since 
1900. 

.... The Standard Oil Company’s divi- 
dend for the current quarter is 9 per cent. 
Since 1899, the annual dividend has 
ranged between 48 and 36 per cent., but 
has fallen below 40 only once, in 1904, 
when it was 36. 


....The Real Estate Trust-Company, 
of which Henry C. Swords is president, 
has changed its name to the Fulton Trust 
Company of New York. It does a con- 
servative trust company business in all 
its various branches, and not a real estate 
business ; but its original name often led 
people to think that, like some other cor- 
porations having similar titles, it was en- 
gaged in real estate trading and opera- 
tions. 


...-Charles A. Sackett, for four years 
vice-president, was last week elected presi- 
dent of the Mutual Bank of this city. Mr. 
Sackett was vice-president of the Union 
National Bank of New Orleans before- 
coming to New York, and before that 
was in the banking business in Brook- 
lyn, where he was born and educated. 
The capital of the Mutual Bank is $200,- 
000, the surplus and undivided profits 
are $296,227, and the total resources are 


$4,460,473. 
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‘Tele phon e 
Duplication 


ITS RESULTS ELSEWHERE 


Of the total Independent Telephone 
Subscribers in 
Chicago 78 per cent 
Philadelphia 73 “ 
Atlanta oe. 
Baltimore 58 
Buffalo | TRE ag 
are also Bell subscribers, and therefore have 
TWO BOOKS TO CONSULT 
TWO BELLS TO ANSWER 
TWO BILLS TO PAY 
There can be no such thing as Telephone 
competition. 
The correct phrase is— 


TELEPHONE 
DUPLICATION 

















Are You Getting 
On Your Money 


% 


It must have occurred to you time and 
time again that there was some way of in- 
vesting your savings where Lap 4 would 
earn 5% per year and be entirely free from 
the dangers of speculation. 

Learn the facts regarding the non-specu- 
lative business of the Industrial Savin: 
and Loan Company, which has been esta 
lished over thirteen years, and during all 
this time has never paid less than 


5% per year on savings accounts 


Earnings reckoned for every day your 
money is in our care—no matter when re- 
ceived or when withdrawn. Always subject 
to your control. Earnings remitted . quar- 
terly, semi-annually, by check, or com- 
pounded as desired. 








UNDER NEW YORK BANKING 
DEPARTMENT SUPERVISION 
Let us send you full 
particulars, which will 
show you how we have 
paid others 5% on 
their savings and are 
able to pay 5% on 
yours. 
Industrial Savings 
and Loan Co. 


19 Times Building 
Broadway, New York 


Assets $1,750,000 
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Sarrindton al! 
The Steel cut 


Coffee 


You Can Drink This Coffee 
To Your Heart’s Content 


It is just pure Mocha and Java prepared in a new way. 
The coffee berry is cut up (not prouna) by knives of 
most razor sharpness into small uniform particles. Thus 
it is not crushed, as by the old method of grinding, and 
the little oil cells remain unbroken. The essential oil 
(food product) cannot evaporate and is preserved in- 
definitely. This is one reason why a pound of Barring- 
ton Hall will make 15 to 20 cups more of full-stren; 
coffee than will any coffee ground the old way; why it 
excels all other coffee in flavor and why it will keep per- 
fectly until used. 

The main ene | about Barrington Hall Coffee is that it 
can be used without ill effect by those who find ordinary 
coffee + gy them, because the uniform particles render 
it possible to make a cup free from tannin (the ww bn 
jurious element in coffee), which eminent medical author- 
ities agree comes from over steeping the tannin-bearing 
skin, dust and small particles always found in unevent 
— coffee, but entirely removed from Barrington H 

y our “ steel-cut ” process. Adelicious coffee, not a 
tasteless substitute. 

Price, 35c. to 40c. per pound according to locality. If your grocer 
will not supply you, let us tell you where to get it. 

CAUTION: Baker’s Barr’ nm Hall is the only genuine Steel- 
Cut Coffee. Avoid so-called imitations. We roast, steel-cut and 
pack in sealed tins by machinery at our factory. 


ORCC eer eeeseeees SOTHO Hee HEHE HEHEHE SE ESET ETE EDS eeeeerecee 





CUT OFF THIS COUPON 
or copy coupon, giving magazine and grocer’s name. 
BAKER & CO., Coffee Importers, 
250 2d Street N. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Please send me without expense sample can of Barrington 
Hall, the Steel-Out Coffee, and booklet; in consideration I 
give herewith my grocer’s name (on the margin). 
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BUFFALO 


LITHIA 
WATER 


Has Been Before the Public for Thirty-three Years 


In the Experience of the Following Physicians it has 
~ ® Pronounced Value in the Treatment of 


Bright’s Disease ( 


and 
Albuminuria of 
Pregnancy 


Uric Acid Troubles ( 


and 
Inflammation of 1 
the Bladder ( 


Alfred L. Loomis, J. Marion Sims, Samuel O. L. 
Potter, John V. Shoemaker, Graeme M. Hammond, 
Wm. H. Drummond, I. N. Love, G Halsted Boyland, 
Cyrus Edson, J. Allison Hodges, George W. Milten- 
berger, J. Page Massie and Geo. Ben Johnston. 


Roberts Bartholow, Jas. K. Cook, Hunter McGuire, 
John T. Metcalf, Frank Woodbury, Alex. B. Mott, 
Chas. B. Nancrede, Nathan S. Davis, Jr., Jas. L. 
Cabell, P. B. Barringer, A. F. A. King, T. Griswold 
Comstock, Jos. Holt and Giuseppe Lapponi. 


Medical Testimony Upon Request to the 


PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA 


For Sale by the General Drug and Mineral Water Trade. 
Hotel’at Springs opens June 15th. 





To the Bondholders of the 


FORT WAYNE GAS CO. 


The interest due on January 1, 1906, upon the FIRST 
MORTGAGE SIX PER CENT. BONDS of the FORT 
WAYNE GAS COMPANY not having been paid, the un- 
dersigned, who constitute a. Bondholders’ Protective Com- 
mittee for the LAFAYETTE GAS COMPANY, the INDIANA 

TURAL AND ILLUMINATING GAS. COMPANY, the 


consented to act as a Bondholders’ Protective Committee 
for the holders of the Fort Wayne bonds, also, in view 
of the fact that the interests of that Company are closely 
identified with those of the other four Companies, that 
the Bonds of the Fort Wayne Company are largely held 
by the persons who hold the Bonds of the other Com- 
panies and thet all of the properties should be under the 
supervision of one Committee, with the possibility that 
a plan of reorganization may be adopted, which will in- 
clude all the Companies. 

An agreement has been prepared, which the bondholders 
are requested to sign. Copies of this agreement may be 
obtained upon application at the office of the CENTRAL 
TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, No. 54 Wall Street, 
New York City, which will act as the Depository of the 
bonds and issue its certificates for them in the usual 
form. Holders of a large amount of bonds have already 
signified their intention of availing themselves of this 
opportunity of protecting their interests. Bonds may be 
deposited at any time prior to June 16, 1906. 

Communications intended for the Committee should be 
addressed to its Secretary, No. 54 Wall Street, New York. ° 

New York, May 1, 1906. 

JAMES N. WALLACE, 
ANTHONY N. B 
CHARLES F. DI 
. LEE, 
ALBERT TAG, 
F. 8S. HASTINGS, 


Committee. 
FRED. C. RANDALL, Secretary. 


Y, 
ICH, 





DIVIDENDS 


THE ATCHISON, TOP AND 
SANTA FE ML WAL COMP ANY 
1906, from The , wank 





be paid on and after that date, upon presentation at the 
office of the Company, No. 5 id Street, New York City. 
. Assistant Tre . 


: H. W. GARDIN 
New York, 1906. 





May 15, 

INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY. 
A quarterly dividend of one per cent., payable June ist, 

1906, on the Capital Stock of this Company was declared 

on November 2d, 1905, to stockholders of record May 15th, 

1906. Transfer books will close at three o’clock p. m., 

May 15th, and reopen June 2d. 

MORTIMER B. FULLER, Treasurer. 


OFFICE OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
SILVER COMPANY. 

Merid Conn. 20, 10906. 
Coupons No. 15, of the first mortgage Seni of this com- 
pany, da June 1, will be paid on and after that date on 
presentation at the American Exchange National Bank, No. 

128 Broadway, New York oS 

GEO. M. CURTIS, Treasurer. 

RUBBER GOODS MANUFACTURING CO. 

29th REGULAR PREFERRED DIVIDEND. 


The Directors have this day declared the twenty-ninth 
regular quarterly dividend of ONE AND THREE-QUAR- 
TERS PER CENT. (1%%) on the preferred shares, out of 
earnings, payable June 15th, 1906, to all stockholders of 
record on June 9th, 1906, at the close of busines’. Checks 
will be mailed to registered addresses. 

New York, May 17th, 1906. ; x 

JOHN J. WATSON, Jr., Treasurer. 
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QUARTERLY REPORT OF THE 


CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK. 


at the close of business on the 16th day of May, 1906: 


and nent investments - et 
Ss Sees value. . 


t 
Other loans, cr bills purchased 
Real E. .-» ~ 
Other real estate 
Cash on deposit in banks or other moneyed 
on ee 


18,149,733 66 
48,642,208 09 
150,807 45 


883,034 34 
135,452 14 


Accrued interest on books at date of this 
report as an asset 


LIABILITIES. 


id in, cash 
value 2 current expenses 


$15,323 


Capital stock 
Surplus on boo! 


an xes pa 

(*Surplus on market oe 538.38 ; 
surplus = charging and crediting ac- 
crued interest, $15,323,538.38.) 

Deposits subject to to check (except as stated 
below), not 


prefe 
Certificates = VGepeait (not preferred), 
mand 


Amount due trust companies 
Amount due 
Preferred deposits, viz.: 
Due savings banke 
Due as executor, administrator, guardian, 
receiver, trustee, committee, or depos- 


ita: 
Other abilities not apa under any of 
the above heads, viz. 
Certified chec' 
Reserved for taxes 
Accrued interest entered on books at date 
of this report as a liability 


— includes undivided profits 
ount of hy hay legal vee savings banks, or per- 
mitted in and a, respective instruments or words 
creating or definin mene trusts, and held as executor, 
administrator, guardian, receiver, trustee, committee, or as 
depositary of money deposited on order of the court, $26,- 
032,652.89. 
Amount of debts 
date of this 8 report, none 
Total amount of deposits on which interest is paid, $59,- 
490,854.70; average rate of interest paid thereon, 6285%,. 
Tints st New York, County of New York, ss.: 
ALLACE, President, and GEORGE BERTINE 
AE. ot oon Central Trust Co. of New York, located a 
doing business at No. 54 Wall Street, in the City of New 
York, in said county, being duly sworn, each for himself, 
says ‘the foregoing report, with the schedules accompanying 
the same, is true and correct in all respects, to the best 
of his knowledge and Lr ge and they further say that 
the usual business of said trust company has 
acted at ~ location required by the banki ( p. 
689, Laws of 1892), and not elsewhere; and that the above 
report is made in compliance with an official notice re- 
ceived from the = wk of Banks designating the 
16th day of | gre as the day as of which such re- 


port shall be ma 
J. N. WALLACE, President. 
GEORGE BERTINB, Secretary. 


pesreptans and liability thereon at 


Severally subscribed and sworn » by both deponents the 
2ist day of May, 1906, before me. 


(Seal of Notary.) W. H. SMIDT, 
Notary Public, Rockland Co. 


Certificate filed in New York County. 





To be “IT” 


Make Yourself FIT! 


Right food makes clear brain and strong 
frame. 


One gains quickly in physical and mental 
strength on Grape-Nuts, which supply the 
natural elements from grains, such as 
Albumen, Phosphate of Potash, etc., which 
nature uses to rebuild worn-out cells in 
brain and nerves. 


A scientific fact, easily proved by a 10 
days’ use of 


Grape-Nuts 


“There’s a Reason.” 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich,, U.S.A. 
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Te MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company 
—Oor— 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Assets over $7,000,000 


Debcatares aad First Mortgage 
Loaas upon Keal Estate 





Sist YEAR 





READING NOTICES 


Summer Among the New England Hillis 

The hills of New England abound in many delightful 
resorts for summer rest and recreation, but none is 
more charming than The Templeton Inn, in the town 
of Templeton, Massachusetts. From its observation tow- 
ers one can have views which are unsurpassed. There are 
many beautiful walks and drives in the vicinity. The 
house is Be by steam, the table is unexcelled, and 
under’ the management of Mr. P. Blodgett, every ‘effort 
is made to contribute to the comfort and enjoyment of 
guests. 


w ANTED3*3"" as re, Ary ay oe Ist. 
Walker, phen ny Va. 











HoMPSONS EYE WATER 





JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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QUARTERLY REPORT OF 
THE ORIENTAL BANK. 
at the close of business on the 16th day of May, 1906: 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts, less due from directors. $8,993,815 58 
Liability of directors as makers 350,000 00 
rafts 


Due from trust companies, 
and brokers 

Due from approved reserve agents 

Banking house and lot 

Other real estate 

Mortgages owned 

Stocks and bonds 


3 
Cash items, viz.: 
= and checks for the next day’s ex- 


Other 


LIABIL 
Capital stock paid in, in cash. 
Surplus d 


taxes paid 
Due depositors 
Due — companies, 
broke 
Preferred deposits, viz.: 
Due savings banks 
Due building and loan association 
Amount due not included under —_ of the 
above heads, ¥ 
Unpaid dividends 
Reserved for taxes 


State of vom York, County of New York, 

R W. JONES, JR., President. and GEO. W. ADAMS, 
Cashier ¥ The Oriental Bank, a Bank located and doing 
business at No. 1 Broadway, in the City of New York, 
in said county, being duly sworn, each for himself, says 
that the foregoing report, with the -schedule accompanying 
the same, is true an correct in all respects, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, and they further say that the 
usual business of said Bank has been transacted at = 
location required by the banking law (Chap. 689, 
of 1802, as ey and not elsewhere; and that the 
above report is made in compliance with an official notice 
received from the Superintendent of Banks, Le | 
the sixteenth day of » 1906, as the day on which suc 
report shall be made. 


R. W. JONES, JR., President. 
GEO. W. ADAMS, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn ». a both deponents, 
et Ray otk of Aa oe 1906, before 
otary.) RA 
"Noters Public, 
N. Y. Count 


(C a 
% Guaranteed 
Security 4007 


New York Realty Owners Co. Preferred 
Shares, soldat $ 100 each in amounts$ 100 
to $10,000, pay 3% semi-annually from 
date of issue. Business established ten 
oe Ten thousand profit checks have 
paid to Investors, and Surplus 
gtows steadily. Write for Booklet F. 











New York Realty Owners Co. 
Es 489 Fifth Avenue, New York ay 











AMERICAN EXPRESS Mei atl 


A semi-annual Dividend of kag J Ree” ort. 3 
Share has been declared, ave 


ness May’ Si, 1006;, algo. an t Dividend of Ou sae 
an extra Div: 

Dollar per Share out of ee ot aus PF = 
PABGo. 


7 York, May 9. 1 





QUARTERLY REPORT OF 
THE PLAZA BANK. 
at the close of business a 16th, 1906: 


Loans and discounts, less due gons “directors $3,704,785 47 
Overdrafts 262 01 


vin. 
Bills and checks for the next 
day’s exchanges 
Other items cerried as cash. 


3-9 eee 
Capital soaks paid in, in 


lus fun 
Dndivided nd profits, less current expenses and 
taxes paid 
Due depositors 
Due trust companies, banks, 
bankers and brokers 
Due savings banks 


194,114 29 


4,300,269 66 


$4,694,383 95 
State of New York, County of New York, i t 
W. M’MASTER MILLS LS me ~4 and B. CUARKE, 
Cashier, of The Plaza k, bank hoected: and doing 
business at No. 753 Fifth Leomne, in the City of New 
York, in said County, being duly sworn, each for him- 
self, says that the foregoing report, with ce 
correc’ 


of a nd _ ey fsa, 1906, as the 
ay on Ww such 
° Ww. M es — “gore ue 


BE. . 
the Isth day of May, 1804, oon ae 
e 0 ay, 0) 
1 of x ta BE. H. COOK, Notary Public, 
a ee) New York County. 


Doth deponents 





THE 


NIGHT AND. DAY BANK 


Fifth Avenue at 44th Street 


Condensed statement of condition as 
reported to the State Superintendent at 
the close of business May 16th, 1906. 





RESOURCES. 


Loang and Discounts $1,132,443 
Stocks and Bonds............+++s00+ me highs 1,038 
Furniture and Fixtures 59,130 
Due from Banks and Trust 

Companies 
Cash on hand 412,801 





- $1,605,414 


Surplus and Undivided Profits Less Current 
Expenses ; 

Due Depositors 

Due Banks and Trust Companies 


WEEE ceccecse eeccccccoceseegseet ress $1,605,414 04 





Co meee weeOrre 
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QUARTERLY REPORT OF 
THE BANK OF AMERICA. 
at the cise Of Hesinees cp ibe 1th’ day <f May, 1906: 





Loans and discoun 
Liability of dir 
Overdrafts 

Due from trust companies, banks, bankers 
B king ae ak het 

an. La and lo 

— bonds 


the 
next day’s exchanges. . $17,143,716.50 
Other items carried -as cash 148,21 -08 


se —— iain 
Cngeeas es paid in, in cash 


pa 
Due dapetivers 
Due trust companies, 
brokers 
Due savings banks 
Amount due not included under any of the 
above heads, viz.: 
Unpaid dividends 


$48, 465,353.39 

State of New York, County of New York, ss 
WILLIAM H. PER KINS, President, and ‘WALTER M. 
BENNET, Cashier, of The Bank of America, a Bank lo- 
cated and — business at Nos. 44 and 46 Wall Street, 
in the cit, ew York, in said county, being duly sworn, 
each for eit. says that the forego 1g report, with  - 

schedule accompanying the same, is true and co 

all respects, to the best of his knowledge and belief, A 
they further clad that the usual business of said Bank has 

at z.,. eine. required 

of 


of Banks, designating the 16th day of May, 1906, as the 
day on which such report shall be made. 
WILLIAM 4H. PERKINS, + ma 
R M. BENNET, Cashie 


anaes subscribed and sworn A _ both dopenents 
a of May, 1906, before 

hegeal of Nota ‘CHAS. D. CHICHESTER, 

Notary Public 


The National 





Park Bank 


OF NEW YORE 
ORGANIZED 1856 
Capital and Surplus - $10,000,000 
RBIOHARD DELAFIELD, 
STUY VESANT roam, 


JOHN 0. McKEON, 
Vice-President 





WILLIAM 0. JONES, 
FRED’K 0. FOXOROFT, 
Aest. Cashier 








INSURANCE 


Why Should You 
be the Risk-Taker? 


We fail to see what a man wants with 





life insurance where the preponderance | 


of risk is his. Our policies put the risk 

on us. You'll like them; the cost par- 

ticularly, 

The Washington Life Insurance Co. 
Jobn Tatlock, President 


Quote THE INDEPENDENT. 





State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President 


January Ist, 1906 
ASSETS, .. s 
LIABILITIES, . F e 
SURPLUS + Standard), 


Cash surrender values stated in e 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-F 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 220 shaitinae. 
C. W. ANDERSON @ SON, Gen. Agents 


PROVIDENT 
SAVINGS LIFE 


TIMOTHY L. WOODRUFF, President 
‘346 Broadway, New York 


A Life Insurance Come centile adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. It especially provides for practical 
wants. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Post Office Square, BOSTON, MASS. 











All forms of Late and Endowment Policies iseued. 
distributions 


OASH upon all policies. 

Every policy has en the cash der and paid 
feomenes. catnen to which the insured ia eutitied the 
Massachusetts Btatate. 


ean nehieta, sehee Seep co8 vetoes $ sent to 
lor any age on application 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
D.F. Appel, Secretary Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y 


1906 FIRE INSURANCE 1906 


National « Hartford 


CONNECTICUT 


STATEMENT JANUARY I, 1906 


Capital Stock all Cash.......... 
Re-Insurance Reserve 

Uneettil 

Net Surplus........ 


Total Assets, Jan. 1, 1008.......0ccecrceveesseee ol 008, 058.06 


Bner TLEMAM ‘Secretary 


H. A. SMITH, Asst. Secresary 














THE INDEPENDENT 





“ 








THE CONTINENTAL 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Capital 
$1,000,900. 
Assets over 
$16,000,000. 
Liabilities less than 
$7,000,000. 
Surplus to policy-holders 
over 


$9,009,000. 








OF NEW YORK. 











INSURE IN THE COMPANY OF 
CERTAIN ABILITY TO MEET HEAVY 
CONFLAGRATION LOSSES AT ANY 
TIME IN NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
PHILADELPHIA, ETC. 

A CONTINENTAL POLICY 
COSTS NO MORE THAN THAT OF 
THE HUNDREDS OF COMPANIES 
WITH LIMITED RESOURCES, 
WHICH PROPERTY OWNERS UN- 
THINKINGLY ACCEPT. 

SEND YOUR STATE INSUR- 
ANCE DEP’T A LIST OF YOUR 
INSURANCE AND ASK THEM TO 
TELL YOU THE NET SURPLUS OF 
EACH COMPANY. 














MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE 


Atlantic Mutual 
Tnsurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING 
49 and 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED IN 1842 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Trans- 
portation Risk and will Issue Policies 
Making Loss Payable in England 


Assets Over Twelve Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies 


(neat omen 

The profits of the Company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby reduc- 
ing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bear- 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, 
yy og with the Charter. 


TON A. RAVEN, President. 
CORNELIUS IELDE ERT T, Vice-Pres’t. 
cvine IN, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
JAS 4 LI INGSTON, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 


G. Stanton Floyd-Jones, Secretary. 





fewis® @oNcER 


The Largest and 
Best Equipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY ONLY. 


Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, Crockery, China and Glass, Fire 
Sets, Andirons and Fenders, House-cleaning Articles 


EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 
THE ‘‘PREMIER’’ 
Glass-Lined Retrigerator, perfection of cleanliness 
and economy. 
Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention. 
130 and 132 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET and 
135 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK 


Photo Electrotype Lngaring Go, 


DESIGNERS 


AND 
ENGRAVERS 


RHINELANDER BUILDING 
282 to 2838 William Street, New York. 
Télephone 1704 John. 























